
New Navy Robot Bomb: One of a series of “ tomorrow’s-weapons-today ” at which the public was given a 
quick peek at the Naval Air Material Center’s “open house” is this turbo-jet powered KDN-1 guided-missile 
which is carried under the wing of a PB4-Y Privateer and launched from the air. It has a “seeker” head and 
a speed of better than 500 mph. Story on page 9. (Navy photo) 
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Research takes the long range view 


Today's achievement in the air was yesterday’s research problem. Now, when men can fly 
in comfort miles above the earth, science is reaching up 1 00 miles and more to explore the 
possibility of controlled flight through interstellar space. Curtiss-Wright engineers have played 
a major part in the development of ram-jet missiles and continuing studies in flutter research will 
be verified by supersonic wind tunnel tests on small dynamic models. 

The Curtiss-Wright record in design and manufacture of aircraft provides a fitting background 
for the beyond-the-horizon planning which guides our thinking for tomorrow. 


Curtiss -s Wright 


Developing Flight to 
Meet the Future. 
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ELECTION REACTION— Initial reaction of avi- 
ation officials to the Republican sweep of Congress 
was primarily concerned with three things: Federal 
expenditures for aviation, labor, and interpretation of 
the horde of government regulations affecting all in- 
industry. Washington feeling is that, despite campaign 
promises to cut expenditures. Republicans will not re- 
duce national defense appropriations although some 
CAA cuts may come. Some sort of labor legislation de- 
signed to improve labor-management relations — pos- 
sibly a rejuvenated Case bill — seems in the cards. There 
is strong opinion that present statutes in all fields, and 
those to be enacted, will be more soundly adminis- 
tered, with the emphasis on achieving Congress’ in- 
tent of the law, rather than accomplishing a great 
many unauthorized ends merely deemed desirable by 
the particular administrator of the moment. 


INTEGRATION REVIVAL— Republican control of 
the House will place Republican Charles A. Wolver- 
ton, N. J., in the chairmanship of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, a post held by Cali- 
fornia Rep. Clarence Lea (D). Wolverton is best re- 
membered in aviation circles for the fight he led 
against the omnibus Lea bill of 1944, unanimously sup- 
ported by the airlines. Wolverton charged the bill was 
the net result of ATA lobbying, and promoted a sub- 
stitute measure, opening the doors for integrated 
ownership of various modes of transportation — the 
proposition which is vigorously advocated by rail- 
road interests, including the railroad-backed Trans- 
portation Association of America. 


KEY TO TRANSPORT LAWS— The two congress- 
men who joined Wolverton in spearheading the 1944 
drive to kill the Lea bill and open the way for railroad 
ownership of airlines, Republicans Pehr Holmes, 
Mass., and Charles Halleck, Ind., are slated to be the 
two top ranking majority members on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the next Congress. Their record 
in favor of integrated ownership gains significance in 
light of the committee's plans to put through major 
over-all transportation legislation in the new Con- 
gress. Halleck was an aggressive advocate of an in- 
dependent Civil Aeronautics Authority in the last 
Congress. 

NONSCHED FRIEND— Slated to be the fourth 
ranking majority member of Interstate in the new 
Congress is Republican Carl Hinshaw, Calif., who was 
an active member of the 78th Congress' House Com- 
mittee to Investigate Air Accidents, headed by the 


late Rep. Jack Nichols of Oklahoma. In 1944 Hin- 
shaw crossed party lines to support the omnibus Lea 
bill and oppose the Wolverton-Holmes-Halleck sub- 
stitute bill. Hinshaw has been a proponent of federal 
jurisdiction over air transport. Lately, he has taken 
sides with nonscheduled operators in their fight for 
maximum freedom from regulation. 


UNIFICATION BRIGHTENED— The GOP sweep 
into power in both houses makes Military Affairs com- 
mitteemen who backed a unified command with co- 
equal status for the air, sea and ground forces, leading 
candidates for chairmanships of the armed services 
committees. Top claimant in the Senate is GOP Sen. 
Styles Bridges, N. H., an Air Forces enthusiast. Re- 
publican Walter Andrews, N. Y., now top ranking 
member of Military Affairs Committee, is slated to 
head the House Armed Services Committee. 


BREWSTER UP— With Republican control of the 
Senate, Republican Owen Brewster, Maine, becomes 
the leading candidate for chairmanship of the Special 
War Investigating Committee and a leading candidate 
for the chairmanship of the standing Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee — to be formed through 
a merger of the present Commerce and Interstate 
Commerce Committees under the Congressional Re- 
organization Act. Top claimant for the chairmanship 
of Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
will handle all transportation legislation in the new 
Congress, is Republican Clyde Reed, Kans., now a top 
ranking member of Senate interstate. 


SPOTLIGHT ON CAB — Already announced by 
Brewster as one of his "pet projects” is an investiga- 
tion of CAB to determine to what extent — if at all — 
politics has influenced Board decisions. As chairman 
of the Senate’s Special War Investigating Committee, 
Brewster would be in a position to move ahead with 
the probe — which he wanted undertaken in the last 
Congress. Majority members of the special investigat- 
ing committee in the new Senate: Republicans Joe 
Ball, Minn., Homer Ferguson, Mich., William Knowl- 
and, Calif. 

AIR CHAMPION'S DEPARTURE— Biggest dis- 
appointment in aviation circles over election results 
was occasioned by defeat in West Virginia of Rep. 
Jennings Randolph who during his 14 years' service 
in the House was the most vocal and effective avia- 
tion champion in Congress. 
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Aerodynamicists - 


Experienced AERODY- 
NAMICISTS and AERO- 
DYNAMICS ENGI- 
NEERS are needed now. 

Opportunities for pre- 
liminary design work on 
advanced aircraft and 
for theoretical aerody- 
namics. 

Opportunities with the 
company which designed 
and built the war-fa- 
mous B-24's, B-32's and 
the world's largest 
bomber, the B-36, now 
undergoing flight tests 
in Fort Worth. 

WRITE NOW: full par- 
ticulars, including educa- 
tion, experience, base 
salary, etc., to: Engineer- 
ing Personnel Represen- 
tative. 


Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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News Digest 


DOMESTIC 

Eugene E. Wilson resigned as 
vice-chairman of the board of 
United Aircraft Corp. to devote 
the majority of his time to work- 
ing for establishment of a national 
air policy. He will continue as a 
director of United. 

War Assets Administration will 
be "practically out of business in 
tactical aircraft for the time be- 
ing” when it awards bids for dis- 
posal of 2,265 combat aircraft in 
Hawaii, according to Administrator 
Robert M. Littlejohn. WAA sold 
21,000 surplus combat planes for 
salvage in September. 

Military liaison committee to 
the National Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will be headed jointly by 
Lieut. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, 
representing the Army and Rear 
Adm. Thorvald A. Solberg. 

Navy blimp XM-1 set a new en- 
durance record of 170.3 hours in 
the air without refueling. The pre- 
vious record for lighter-than-air 
craft was 130 hours set by the 
Russians in 1936. 

Col. Myron R. Wood, chief of 
AAF supply, died of a heart attack 
at his home in Washington. He was 
formerly a brigadier general com- 
manding the 9th Air Force Service 
Command in Europe. 

ATC experimental C-54 made a 
transcontinental flight with all pas- 
sengers facing the rear in the ini- 
tial test of new passenger safety 
equipment designed to minimize 
injuries resulting from crashes. 

FINANCIAL 

Douglas Aircraft Co. purchased 
the major portion of its govern- 
ment-owned Long Beach (Calif.) 
plant from WAA for a price “in 
excess of $7,500,000.” The plant 
produced B-17s, A-26s and C-74s 
during the war and is expected 
to house Douglas prefabricated 
housing division, if the company 
concludes a deal with the National 
Housing Agency. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp., in 
voluntary liquidation, reported a 
net profit of $195,150 on realiza- 
tion of assets after all charges dur- 
ing the nine months ending Sept. 
30, 1946. 

Sealed bids for purchase of 167 
damaged non-flyable surplus twin- 
engine Cessna aircraft will be re- 
ceived by WAA before noon De- 
cember 2. 
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FOREIGN 

Swissair, Swiss Airline is in- 
creasing its capital from 1,000,000 
to 20,000,000 francs by issue of 38,- 
000 shares of stock with par value 
of 500 francs. 

All of 24 persons aboard a 
chartered French plane en route 
from Paris to Casablanca were 
killed in a crash near Limoges, 
France. Severe icing conditions and 
fog were blamed by French au- 
thorities for the crash. 

Brazil has served notice that na- 
tional air companies desiring to 
carry air traffic in that country 
must have a minimum capital of 
$1,000,000 to obtain a charter. 

KLM’s Constellations will not be 
grounded because of the mishap 
at Santa Maria in the Azores Nov. 
5, according to H. Veenendaal, 
company exec, vice pres., who said 
there was no reason to suspect a 
structural defect. 

Chinese Executive Yuan has 
given final approval to formation 
and operation of Chennault Air 
Transport to haul relief supplies 
by air in China. The Yuan ap- 
proved a contract signed with Maj. 
Gen. C. L. Chennault, former 14th 
Air Force commander, and Whit- 
ting Willauer, former FEA trans- 
portation adviser in China by 
which UNRRA will provide 12 
transport planes and equipment 
and Chennault and Willauer will 
put up capital of $1,000,000. The 
corporation will be dissolved as 
soon as CNRRA ends its activities. 

Russia and China have concluded 
an agreement for a weekly air 
service to link Russian Turkestan 
and China. A joint Sino-Russian 
company will be organized to oper- 
ate the flights. 

BOAC has accepted the first of 
12 Halton transports (converted 
Halifax bombers) for service on 
the Cairo-Karachi run. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 






► Bell's XS-1, the supersonic experimental aircraft, is flying again at Muroc 
Lake. Gliding flights with ever-increasing loads are being made from a B-29 
mother ship. First powered flight is scheduled for mid-December but technical 
observers Believe more time will be required to complete adjustments necessi- 
tated by every increase in the plane's weight. 

► Slick Airways became the first airfreighter to fly a 2,000,000 mile month 
with a total of 2,234,035 ton miles in October. Slick has now flown 7,320,392 
ton-miles since beginning operations last March. Slick's October load factor 
was 74% with 8.9 hours daily utilization on its fleet of 10 C-46E’s. 

► Matson Navigation Co. has formed the Matson Aviation Maintenance Co. 
to handle overhauls and conversions for its air transport division with head- 
quarters at Oakland Municipal airport. Another overhaul base at John Rodgers 
Field, Honolulu, is also under consideration. 

► Stinson’s general sales manager, Larry Cooper, is scotching west coast reports 
of a price reduction in the Stinson Voyager 150 before the end of the year. He 
points out that increasing material and labor costs have made such action 
impossible. 

► Globe Aircraft Corp. of Fort Worth, maker of the Swift, is not for sale in 
whole or part, according to company officials. 

► Failure of production to keep pace with new orders has boosted Ryan Aero- 

nautical Co.'s exhaust manifold backlog to $2,750,000. New orders amounting 
to $500,000 were received last month from Douglas, Boeing, Consolidated and 
Lockheed. , , . 

► Civic and business groups of Minneapolis and St. Paul are considering plans 
to establish an Alaska-Orient House as commercial and cultural headquarters 
for visitors arriving via Northwest Airlines Great Circle route to the Orient. 

► Flight surgeons examining the crew of the AAF Drcamboat found them 70% 
efficient at the end of the Hawaii-Cairo flight. Crew members slept an average 
of five hours during the 40 hour flight, suffered mild dehydration, minor head- 
aches and eye soreness. As a result of these observations the Air Surgeon is 
recommending installation of deodorizers in all future long range aircraft to 
prevent air decontamination. 

► Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is planning to boost its payroll to 30,000 by the 
middle of next year. 

► RCA is forming a special engineering group to develop Teleran — its new air 
navigation system combining television with radar. Dr. Douglas Ewing, 
formerly assistant director of the MIT radiation laboratory who has handled 
the Teleran project for RCA will head the new group. 

► Taylorcraft's Ace, side-by-side, stripped down, $1995 personal plane has had 
its price hiked $100 as a result of the recent Continental engine price boost 
but still claims to be the lowest priced plane on the market. 

► Al Mooney, who is reported developing a one-place all-metal personal plane 
at Wichita, has designed his plans around a 25 hp. Croslcy engine. The plane 
is being developed as a 100 mph. rental job. 

► AAF is turning to ceramics for possible solution of the problem of devel- 
oping new heat resistant materials for rocket and jet engines. University of 
Illinois will do basic research in its ceramic engineering department. 

► Lockheed last week held the three top awards of the National Safety Council 
for aircraft industrial safety in plants exceeding 5,000,000 manhours work per 
month. An industry-wide rate of 8.06 manhours lost per million was reported. 
Three of Lockheeds plants had ratings of 2.10, 3.19 and 3.76 to top the field. 
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.lust a tool; at the record is enough to convince even 
the most casual observer that progress in aviation engines has 
always been closely related to progress in aviation fuels. Today, 
as the next chapter in aviation history is being written, it is 
still apparent that improved fuels make feasible the develop- 
ment of even more efficient engines. 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies 

to improve the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 
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Big Cities Battle for Lion’s Share 
Of Federal Airport Program 

Small field proponents counter-attack at CAA hearings; 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago protests to Truman. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Spokesmen for the big cities and 
the big airline terminals spoke 
first, and loudest and longest, last 
week at the five-day Washington 
CAA hearing of comments on pro- 
posed regulations for administer- 
ing the Federal Airport program. 
But defenders of the little grass- 
roots community airfields launched 
a vigorous, if belated counter-at- 
tack to protect their interests, in 
the closing sessions. 

And at the end of the tumult 
and the shouting, CAA airport 
specialists plunged into the mass of 
conflicting testimony and with a 
promise to emerge with a redraft 
in two weeks “in a form to be 
readily acceptable," from C. B. 
Donaldson, assistant administrator 
in charge of airports. 

> Heavy Artillery — The big airport 
speakers, included such formidable 
artillery as Mayor Edward J. Kel- 
ly, Chicago; Robert Ramspeck, 
executive vice-president of Air 
Transport Association; Alfred Mac- 
Donald, Wichita airport commis- 
sioner and spokesman for the 
American Municipal Association; 
the mayors of Detroit, Atlanta, 
Newark, and by proxy, the mayor 
of New York. 

Primarily they took CAA to task 
for its proposed formula which 
would limit the 50-50 matching of 
federal and local funds to the first 
$2 million or less expended on the 
large Class IV and V airports with 
a decrease of 5 percent progres- 
sively of federal aid, for each ad- 
ditional million spent. Kelly de- 
clared the formula nullified the 
intent of Congress, and followed 
up his CAA testimony by going to 
the White House to complain about 
it to President Truman. 

“On an $11,000,000 project, this 
formula results in a federal grant 


of but $3,250,000 or 29.5 percent,” 
he computed. 

► Hartranft Replies— “It is quite 
obvious," retorted J. B. Hartranft, 
general manager of Aircraft Own- 
ers and Pilots Association, “that 
some big cities are eager to gobble 
up their state's entire quota of air- 
port funds without leaving so much 
as a tiny morsel to towns and vil- 
lages.” 

He pointed out that Baltimore 
was asking a $4 million grant al- 
though the whole state of Mary- 


land had been apportioned but 
$3,171,486. Detroit is asking $5 
million for Wayne County airport, 
nearly half the entire Michigan 
apportionment, and Chicago is ask- 
ing one-third of the sum allocated 
to Illinois. He called for equitable 
division of airport funds between 
the big airline terminals and de- 
velopment of smaller fields. 

James W. Bachelor, attorney for 
United Pilots & Mechanics Asso- 
ciation, declared that the era of 
public financing of huge super- 
terminals was coming to an end. 
Funds for expansion and new de- 
velopment of the big self-sustain- 
ing airports should rather be 
provided by revenue bonds, to be 
retired from airport revenues. 

He pointed out further that dur- 
ing 1940-1945, the government had 
spent $364,000,000 in building 284 
Class IV and 62 Class V airports, 
under the Defense Landing Area 
program, and the Development of 



Mayors Protest CAA’s Handling of Air Port Funds: Led by Edward 
J. Kelly of Chicago, and Col. Paul V. Betters, exec, director, U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, a group of mayors protested to President Truman 
late last month against regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
covering distribution of money appropriated by Congress to build 
municipal airports. Left to right: Mayors Thomas A. Burke, Jr., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Edward J. Jeffries, Detroit, Mich.; Oscar Hewitt, Public 
Works Commissioner, Chicago; Mayor W. Cooper Green, Birmingham, 
Ala.; President Truman; Col. Paul V. Betters; Mayors Vincent J. 
Murphy, Newark, N. J.; John J. Bums, Burlington, Vt., and Edward J. 
Kelly. (International News Photo) 
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Civil Landing Area program, while 
not a single airport of Class III 
size or less was built with these 
funds. He urged that it is vitally 
important that special attention be 
given the development of the 
smaller fields now. 

► Ramspeck's Recommendations — 
Ramspeck recommended that the 
CAA remove any limit on the 
discretionary funds to be distrib- 
uted by the administrator, so that 
these could be used, whether or 
not other money to be allocated to 
a state had yet been distributed. 
He attacked a one-year limitation 
on airport construction and pre- 
dicted that the use agreements 
proviso in the proposed regulations 
would prevent many airports from 
participating in the program, if 
they applied to present agree- 
ments, as well as future ones. 

He attacked the Class IV and V 
formula, as contrary to the intent 
of Congress, and said that the 50- 
50 formula should be departed 
from only in the case of some ex- 
tremely large expenditure of $50 
million or thereabouts for an air- 
port in the LaGuardia or Idlewild 

MacDonald attacked the pro- 
posed rules on the theory that they 
were an encroachment of federal 
power on municipalities, which 
would give CAA legislative, judi- 
cial and administrative power in- 


Vital Statistics 

Records compiled by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration as 
to the number of pilots and air- 
ports, as of Oct. 1, disclosed 
last week, are: 

Private Pilots 156,902 

Coml. Pilots 197,904 

Airline Pilots 6,711 

Student Permits is- 
sued at the rate 

of 200, 000 a yr. 

Flight schools 1,281 

Mechanic schools. . 44 

Municipal airports 1,383 
Commercial air- 
ports 1,823 

CAP airports 1 

Privately owned 

airports 61 

CAA Intermediate 

airports 202 

Miscellaneous govt. 

fields 96 

Army airports 272 

(206 fields now 
being returned 
to civil use) 

Navy airports :247 

(70 fields now 


consistent with many state laws. 
He deviated from his comments on 
the airport aid program to voice a 
blistering attack against the fed- 
eral government for failure to re- 
turn municipal airports “bor- 
rowed” during the war, and 
pointed to damages suffered by 
many municipal fields in wartime 
uses, and the failure of the fed- 
eral government to make adequate 
recompense. 

► Near on Both Sides— A1 Near, 
Louisville municipal airport man- 
ager, found himself arguing on 
both sides of the debate. He 
couldn't endorse the attempt of the 
regulations to increase the amount 
for small airports, when it caused 
the larger fields to suffer. But he 
did point out that private flying 
makes up over 90 percent of the 
nation's flying activity, in opposing 
over-emphasis on developments of 
big fields, seldom used by private 

Lowell H. Swenson, National 
Aeronautic Association executive 
vice-president, declared that his 
organization objects strenuously to 


Combining features of a glider 
and an autogyro, a single-place 
Gyro-Glider has been built by 
General Electric Co. with the ex- 
pectation it will find many com- 
mercial applications in reaching 

landing space. 

Claimed to be the first craft of 
its kind built in the U. S. (a de- 
vice of similar configuration dis- 
played last year at Wright Field 
was a British Rotochute), the 
Gyro-Glider was designed by 


any move to gobble up available 
airport funds in a few large proj- 
ects, and called for an equitable 
distribution among large and small 
fields. 

Wayne Weishaar, secretary of 
Aeronautical Training Society, 
presented testimony for one of his 
members, Oliver L. Parks, E. St. 
Louis, 111., in support of adequate 
funds for the smaller fields. Parks, 
president of Parks Aircraft Sales 
& Service, stated: “The original 
demand which resulted in passing 
the CAA airport program was the 
need for Class I, II and III airports. 
The preponderant need was for a 
large number, of small airports 
close to the grass roots, which 
would really serve the people 
everywhere.” 

► Kinkead for PAC — Robert Kin- 
kead, Boeing Washington repre- 
sentative, speaking for the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of the 
Aircraft Industries Association 
called for adequate allowance for 
all types of airports. “The Asso- 
ciation feels, most emphatically 
that the formula which has been 


three GE engineers, Igor B. Ben- 
sen, R. H. Ball and David C. 
Prince, v-p of the general engi- 
neering and consulting laboratory. 

Lift is furnished by two nine-ft. 
rotating blades which are set in 
motion by the passage of air as the 
craft is towed to achieve flight. 
The Gyro-Glider weighs 120 lb. 
and can lift nearly 300 lb. It re- 
quires no more than a 60-ft. di- 
ameter landing space. On landing, 
it has a forward roll of from 25 to 
30 ft. 
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developed by the Administrator to 
interpret the mandate should not 
be rejected solely on the basis of 
the interests of one class of air- 
ports as opposed to the other.” 

A tally of the speakers showed 
endorsement of the CAA formula 
by the little airport spokesmen, 
and condemnation of it by the big 
airport advocates, virtually with- 
out exceptions. 

Managing Director H. E. Fore- 
man of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, voiced 
general approval of the regulations 
except to protest a requirement 
for inspection of contractor’s rec- 
ords to CAA. 

Charles Ryhne, general counsel 
of National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, took the proposed 
regulations apart section by section 
criticising them as repetitous, in- 
volved, confusing, with too much 
detailed regulation, and urged 
brevity in their rewriting. 

E. J. Burkhardt, manager, 
Standard Oil (Ohio) aviation divi- 
sion, and chairman of the aviation 
advisory committee of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, and P. E. 
Bermingham, counsel for Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., urged the preven- 
tion of publicly operated fueling 
systems at airports, or exclusive 
contracts in interference with free 
competition of the various oil com- 
panies. They declared that the fee 
paid for an exclusive gasoline con- 
cession is passed on in the price of 
gasoline sold at the airport, as an 
unfair additional charge to the air- 
port users, over and above rentals 
and landing fees they must pay. 

Navy Developing 
Variety of Missiles 

Rocket power and target seeking 
heads feature air to surface 
guided projectiles now in produc- 

By WILLIAM KROGER 
Indication that Navy has gone in 
heavily for the development of 
guided missiles has been furnished 
by the types and variety of weap- 
ons displayed at a recent exhibit 
at the Naval Air Material Center 
in Philadelphia, plus the fact that 
Navy experiments have progressed 
to the point where abandonment 
of television control for guided 
missiles is imminent. 

One branch of NAMC, the Naval 
Aircraft Modification Unit at 
Johnsville, Pa., has been building 
several different kinds of guided 


Plane Production Increase 


While production of military 
and transport planes jumped in 
September over August, output of 
two-place personal planes con- 
tinued the decline first noticeably 
in August, according to Census 
Bureau figures. 

Chiefly due to the increased pro- 
duction of the more expensive mil- 
itary and transport types, overall 
value in September was up 65% 
over August, $36,966,488 to $22,- 
403,502. Although deliveries of 
two-place planes fell 685 from 
4,189 to 3,504, gains in other types 
brought total September deliver- 
ies to 4,179, compared to 4,790 in 

planes, production of three- and 
four-place aircraft, 30, and five- 
place and larger planes, 12. 

Total military deliveries in the 
month numbered 139, valued at 
$22,324,211, more than double the 
August value. Civil planes totaled 
4,040, valued at $14,642,277, a 16% 


Military orders continued to 
constitute the largest proportion 
of the industry’s backlog, with 


this part of the backlog increasing 
in numbers from 2,364 to 2,635, 
and in value from $647,534,473 to 
$662,864,672. This, plus an in- 
crease in orders for three- and 
four-place planes, brought back- 
log as of Sept. 30 to $1,152,640,- 
292, contrasted with the Aug. 31 
figure of $1,121,016,501. 

Lending further support to re- 
ports of a weakened market for 
personal planes, the two-place 
backlog dropped from 31,504, to 
30,286, even though deliveries of 
that type also were falling. 

Another Census Bureau report 
discloses that export of planes 
gained two in number in August 
over July, from 213 to 215, al- 
though value decreased from $4,- 
729,000 to $4,660,000. Value of ex- 
ported aircraft has continued to 
decline from the year’s high of 
$10,549,000 in June which topped 
May’s figure by a small margin. 
Principal reason for the drop was 
the July grounding by CAA of 
Constellation transports, which 
temporarily interrupted deliv- 


missiles. Two features found in 
most, however, are rocket power 
and a “seeker” head. This form of 
guidance to the target is preferred, 
at least at this point, over tele- 
vision because it is more certain, 
less complicated, cheaper, and re- 
quires less manpower. 

► Twin Rocket Missile — Perhaps 
the latest missile constructed at 
NAMU is the KU3N-2, powered 


by twin liquid-fuel rockets and 
expected to reach 700 mph. It is 
slim, with stubby wings and a 
butterfly tail. 

One of the outstanding omissions 
in the NAMC show was the KDD, 
built by McDonnell Aircraft. This 
is Navy’s one service type of 
powered guided missile. It has 
completed tests at the Mojave 
Desert test station and a produc- 



Break-up Test: One of some 800 study and experimental projects 
underway at the Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, is crashing 
a TBF Avenger torpedo bomber into a simulated aircraft carrier barrier 
at a speed of about 90 mph. A dummy in the cockpit tests pilot 
harnesses, the plane is studded with strain gauges and other devices. 
Photo shows number five in a series of crashes, of which there have 
been eight to date. (Navy photo) 
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tion order has been placed with 
the manufacturer. It, too, has but- 
terfly tail, and is powered by a 
reso-jet engine. 

Another Navy guided missile is 
powered by a pulse-jet engine, has 
a speed of 410 mph. This is an 
anti-aircraft weapon and is effec- 
tive up to 10,000 ft. This is one of 
the few missiles Navy is develop- 
ing for ground launching. Most 
are air-to-air or air-to-surface 
weapons. 

► Naval “Wright Field” — The 
Naval Air Material Center, a sort 
of Navy version of AAF’s Wright 
Field, is a greatly-expanded out- 
growth of the old Naval Aircraft 
Factory. It was established in July, 
1943. It now consists of the Fac- 
tory, Naval Air Experimental Sta- 
tion, Naval Aircraft Modification 
Unit and a Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station. 

With the emphasis on research 
and development, NAMC has more 
than 800 projects now in progress. 
They range the scale from testing 
aircraft structures and engines 
down to testing and designing jet 
engine lock nuts which must stand 
up under temperatures as great as 
1400 degrees F. 

One of the projects now nearing 
the stage where definitive data 
may be expected is free-air testing 
of scale models of Grumman F8F 
Bearcat fighters. These models, 
with a span of about 6-8 ft., are 
filled with strain and other gages 
and data are telemetered to ground 
operators. Two drops have been 
made, but the procedure has not 
been perfected. 

Hope is to drop these models 
from about 30,000 ft., and the 
miniatures will fall at about a 30 
degree glide angle reaching a 
speed of mach .84 (about 640 

Handicapped by lack of facilities 
for testing jet engines and other 
new propulsion devices, NAMC has 
been concentrating on testing of 
reciprocating engines, although 
there are turbo-jet, ram-jet, reso- 
jet and pulse-jet engines under- 
going various forms of testing. 

McClurkin Leaves FLC 
To Take Economic Post 

Robert J. G. McClurkin has been 
appointed as assistant director (in- 
ternational) of the Economic Bu- 
reau of CAB to succeed John Sher- 
man who resigned to become 
executive secretary of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

McClurkin immediately prior to 


assuming the CAB post was direc- 
tor of the aircraft division of the 
Office of Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, which is charged with 
disposal of war surplus located 
overseas. Previously he was assist- 
ant chief of the air transport divi- 
sion of the Board of Economic 
Warfare and Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration from 1942 to 1945. He 
has had wide personal observation 
of transport operations throughout 
the war through his work with 
OFLC. Before entering Govern- 
ment service he was a professor of 
economics at the Wharton School 
of Business of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

NATA Will Meet 
For Reorganization 

With the reorganization plan ap- 
proved by the requisite number of 
members several weeks in advance 
of the target date, the National 
Aviation Trades Association will 
meet in Cleveland this week to 
reform as a federation of state as- 
sociations, to elect officers and ap- 
prove the budget and work pro- 
gram for year beginning Dec. 1. 



NAVY AIR CHIEF: 

John Nicholas Brown, of Rhode 
Island, has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of Navy for Air. A 
wealthy broker and realtor, he was 
a Naval aviator in World War I. 
Brown made his first public ap- 
pearance in his new role at an 
industry display at the Naval Air 
Materiel Center with a pledge that 
anyone with ideas for improving 
Naval aviation "will always be 
welcome at the Secretary's office in 
Washington." 


C-54 Sale 

War Assets Administration 
placed on sale last week 22 
C-54s and R5Ds and 64 CATs 
and R4Ds, in addition to 44 
liaison planes, one Ercoupe and 
a Noorduyn Norseman. 

Prices vary according to con- 
dition and for the C-54 types 
range from $75,000 to $90,000, 
and for the C-47 types from 
$15,000 to $40,000. Most of the 
liaison planes are Pipers and 
are priced at $875 to $2,000. 
Twenty, still packed in the or- 
iginal crates are at the Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, Calif., 
and are priced at $1,740 each. 
The Ercoupe is tagged at $1,600 
and the Norseman at $10,000. 

Information as to location of 
the planes, hours of sale and 
procedure can be obtained from 
WAA regional offices or from 
Office of Aircraft Disposal, 
WAA, 425 Second street, north- 
west, Washington 25, D. C. 


The meeting, held in conjunction 
with the National Aircraft Show, 
will convene Wednesday morning 
at the Statler Hotel and continue 
through Thursday. Preliminary in- 
dications are that between 80 and 
100 delegates and alternates, rep- 
presenting existing state associ- 
ation or organizational committees 
for such groups, will attend. 

The plan to reorganize NATA on 
a state, rather than regional basis 
was put forth last July following 
appointment of Harry Meixell as 
executive director and later ap- 
proved by a board meeting at 
Cleveland. At that time it was de- 
cided to attempt to obtain support 
for it by the members in one-half 
of the states containing one-half of 
the total population by Nov. 10. 
By last week, approval had been 
obtained by more than that num- 
ber, including the entire member- 
ship of Region I (New England and 
Middle Atlantic states), as well as 
on the West Coast. 

First meeting this week will be 
held Wednesday afternoon of the 
membership as now organized. It 
will receive the report of the adop- 
tion of the new constitution and 
its ratification by one-half the 
states, render a final report, adopt 
resolution that will terminate the 
present NATA regional set-up, and 
designate officers to preside at the 
state delegates’ meeting the fol- 
lowing day. It will also receive sug- 
gested work program, budget and 
apportionment formula, and ap- 
point a nominating committee for 
officers. 
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POWER AT THE WINGTIPS: 

Demonstrating two ramjet engines installed on its wing tips, _ North 
American P-51 Mustang gives a demonstration flight at recent meeting 
of Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences at Wright Field. Taking off 
with the standard power plant, ramjets are used for additional velocity 
tinder emergency requirements. (International News Photo) 


CIO Strike Collapse 
Is Studied for Pattern 

Labor makes few gains in post- 
war aircraft industry as manage- 
ments' attitude stiffens. 

Collapse of the C.I.O. strikes 
against some of the plants of 
AUis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
whose seven plants (one engaged 
in development of an aircraft jet 
engine) were closed for nearly six 
months, is being studied closely 
by the industry which sees the 
return to the old formula of col- 
lective bargaining free of Govern- 
ment intervention. 

Use of the seizure power is 
waning and unions must face the 
risk of losing a strike, a risk that 
was not present in wartime. 
Strikes once begun will have to 
be fought out by unions without 
assistance from the Government. 
Despite a wave of new wage de- 
mands, industry leaders see a pos- 
sibility that unions, in the light of 
recent developments, will think 
twice before calling strikes. 

► More Resistance — Management 
resistance, like that demonstrated 
by AUis-Chalmers, is likely to be- 
come more prevalent in the second 
round of wage disputes. This would 
put a severe strain on already 
deflated union treasuries. The 
length of the Allis - Chalmers 
strikes is an example. The walkout 
at the La Crosse, Wise, plant had 
been in progress 178 days before 
settlement; four other plants had 
opened earlier. A-C plants at West 
Allis, Wise., and Boston, Mass., 
were stiU closed last week. 

Union progress in the aircraft 
industry has not been great of 
late. On the West Coast, three 
out of four recent bargaining rights 
elections, conducted under Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
auspices, were lost by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
unaffiliated, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.O. 

UAW has found it necessary to 
reduce organizing activities in air- 
craft plants. It has cut its organ- 
izing staff among aircraft em- 
ployees and airline mechanics in 
half. This union of more than 
600,000 members has been oper- 
ating at a deficit of $70,000 a 
month despite a dues increase from 
$1 to $1.50 monthly. 

► C.I.O. Loses — For the third time 
in 18 months aircraft employees 
in the Hawthorne, Cal., plant of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., voted 


against the U.A.W.-C.I.O. The 
vote was 1,448, or 69.3%, for no 
union and 642 for the C.I.O. The 
C.I.O. ’s showing has been increas- 
ingly worse in each election. The 
vote was 50.4% against it and the 
I.A.M. in April, 1945, and 61.1% 
against the same unions last De- 
cember. 

At Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Cal., the I.A.M. was de- 
nied the right to represent super- 
visors when section supervisors 
voted 96 to 15 against the union 
and group supervisors opposed it 
by 448 to 101. 

The I.A.M. also lost at Pacific 
Airmotive when employees in six 
San Fernando Valley plants 

favored an independent union, 
Amsco Employees, Inc., 254 to 174. 
► I.A.M. Victory — A victory was 
scored by the I.A.M. among super- 
visory employees at Boeing Air- 
craft, Seattle. The Seattle Super- 
visors’ Lodge 1750, I.A.M., 

chartered only last June, got 255 
votes, with 76 votes cast for “no 
union.” 

Aiming for a master contract 
like the one it has at General Mo- 
tors, the U.A.W.-C.I.O. has banded 
six local unions having individual 
contracts with subsidiaries of Avi- 
ation Corp. into a “council.” An 
organizational meeting is sched- 
uled for Nov. 9 and 10 in Chi- 
cago. Preliminary plans were laid 
at a session in New Castle, Pa., 
in October. 

The U.A.W.-C.LO.’s Bendix 
council is assisting organization 
efforts at the Eclipse Pioneer Divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corp. at 
Teterboro, N. J., where the union 


is seeking to replace the Inde- 
pendent Aircraft Workers Union 
of New Jersey as bargaining 
agent. 

Navy Will Test 
Improved GCA Unit 

A new station to test the effec- 
tiveness of Ground Control Ap- 
proach (GCA), radar landing sys- 

precise unit, is being installed by 
the Navy in Rhode Island it was 
announced last week. The Navy 
Air Navigation Electronics Project 
at Charlestown, will conduct ex- 
periments in conjunction with the 
Naval air station at Quonset where 
the improved GCA set is expected 
to be in operation next June. 

The latest unit, which has been 
built for the Navy by Bendix Avi- 
ation, needs only four instead of 
five operators, but for the first time 
will enable three planes to be in 
the approach pattern at the same 
time, an innovation which the 
Navy hopes eventually will com- 
pletely eliminate “stacking” in bad 
weather. 

This latest development of GCA 
utilizes a height finder antenna 
which, combined with a search an- 
tenna gives an operator identifica- 
tion of every plane within 30 miles 
in relation to its distance from and 
height above the field. These data 
appear on two scopes utilized by a 
single operator. He can direct as 
many as three planes to the final 
approach, keeping each at the 
proper altitude. When a plane is 
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lined up with the runway and six 
miles out, he turns it over to the 
final controller whose directions 
are monitored by two other opera- 
tors, one on an elevation scope, the 
other on an azimuth scope. 

Navy now has 13 mobile GCA 
stations with the U. S. and plans 
establishment of seven more. 

National Air Show 
Space Is Increased 

With deadline approaching for 
the first postwar National Aircraft 
Show, in the huge Fisher Aircraft 
plant at Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port, Nov. 15-24, Clyde Vande- 
burg, show director, last week re- 
ported more than 93 percent of 
show space had been disposed of, 
and that 30,000 additional sq. ft. 
of space is being made available, 
by reducing the width of show 
aisles. (These will still be wide 
enough to accommodate 40 per- 
sons walking abreast.) 

Allotments of 72,000 sq. ft. each 
have been made to the AAF and 
Navy BuAir, 4,000 sq. ft. to CAA, 
3,200 to NACA, and 1,920 to War 
Assets Administration. Exhibitors 
now number over 150, including 
all associations and government 
agencies. 

Push-button displays and “walk 
through" exhibits, so that show- 
goers may participate, are being 
strongly emphasized in all cate- 
gories of displays, which include 
besides the government agencies: 
air transport, personal aircraft, 
helicopters, engines - accessories - 


suppliers, and specialized-educa- 
tional-scientific. 

One of the audience participa- 
tion displays is a full-scale cut- 
away Boeing B-29 Superfortress to 
be exhibited by the AAF with 
inside neon illumination and mark- 
ings indicating to walk-through 
visitors the functions of the 
bomber. 

Navy training devices, includ- 
ing a number not before shown, 
will be turned over to public oper- 
ation, while CAA will feature a 
12-foot diameter inside-out globe 
through which spectators may 

The show is expected to have 
the most complete display of 
American postwar personal air- 
craft and helicopters yet assembled 
at one place, since it is the first 
official national industry-sponsored 
exposition since V-J Day. 

The international bazaar of Air 
Transport Association, will have 
daily new displays of unusual 
items from other lands, flown in 
for the show, including perishable 
tropical foods, diamonds from 
South Africa, glass from Sweden, 
and flowers from Brazil. 

A series of special record and 
exhibition flights are planned in- 
cluding (subject to final confirma- 
tion) : helicopter weight lifting 
record trial; round-the-world time 
record attempt; handicap mail de- 
livery race between pony express, 
stage coach, railroad train, lake 
steamer, DC-3, Air-pickup plane 
and helicopter; jet speed circuit 
dash from Cleveland to Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Evansville, Indianap- 
olis, and Cleveland, with five 


Aerial Taxi 
The air age has struck Earl 
Plessman, San Francisco cab- 
bie, with more than usual im- 
pact. Medium was the Bristol 
Freighter 170, new British 
cargo plane on U. S. exhibition 
tour, whose captain and crew 
Plessman recently delivered at 
Oakland Airport on a routine 
trip from a San Francisco 
hotel. Routine ended when 
Capt. Tim Sims told that Pless- 
man must make the return 
trip with empty cab, loaded 
both driver and taxi into the 
big cargo craft and carried 
them back to San Francisco 
airport. “It was my birthday 
and a swell present,” Plessman 
commented. “They saved me 
35 cents in bridge tolL" 


planes making daily runs against 
time; altitude climb record trial; 
air evacuation demonstration; sup- 
ply parachute drops; flying radio- 
controlled planes; air-to-ground 
television demonstration. 


Young Renamed to CAB 
President Truman announced at 
a recent press conference that he 
will reappoint Clarence M. Young 
to CAB. Young was appointed 
early this year to fill out the un- 
expired term of Dr. Edward P. 
Warner, which ends Dec. 31. The 
reappointment probably will be 
made a few days before that date 
and will be interim, since the Sen- 
ate must confirm the nomination. 



AERIAL WAR IN FLORIDA: 

Applying improved wartime techniques that cleaned 
up many a pestilential Pacific Island to domestic 
problems, these AAF planes are conducting large 
scale experimental warfare against mosquitoes in the 
swamps of Florida. C-47 carries 650 gallons of a 
new water mix, DDT solution that eliminates fire 
hazards and handling problems common to the old 
oil-mixed solutions and can apply mosquito control 
over 3,800 acres per flight. The Sikorsky R-6 heli- 


copter rigged with a special spray bar on its landing 
gear is used for close-in work to reach areas not 
accessible to larger and faster planes. The Florida 
project is a joint effort by the AAF Aerial Insecti- 
cide Committee and the Department of Agriculture 
to develop new techniques of large scale mosquito 
control suitable for use in the variety of U. S. terrain 
most conducive to mosquito-breeding. (Army Air 
Forces photos) 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

SALES FIXED BASE OPERATIONS SCHOOLS 

Culver Model V Offers Many 
Equipment Features at List Price 

Simpli-fly controls impress writer as easiest way for "ham” 
pilot to use flaps; "hollow log” production line at Wichita 
plant. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


The fast, easy-to-fly Culver 
Model V two-place airplane is one 
of the most attractive planes in its 
size and power class on today's 
personal plane market, according 
to a tally of impressions gained in 
a recent visit to the Culver Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, and a flight in the 
airplane. 

Facts supporting that conclusion 
include: 

It is the fastest plane in its 
power class (85 hp.) cruising at 
132.5 mph. at 4,000 ft. 

It comes with considerable 
equipment which costs extra on 
many other planes, but is included 
at list ($3,950 flyaway Wichita) 
including: two-position Sensenich 
propeller, landing and navigation 
lights, indirect panel lighting, indi- 
vidually adjustable airfoam-cush- 
ioned seats, Delco starter and gen- 
erator, cabin heater and ventilator, 
parking brake, tie-down rings, 
electric retractable tricycle gear, 
and Simpli-fly control. A Harvey- 
Wells two-way radio is supplied 
for $160 additional. 

► Simpli-fly Controls — The Simpli- 
fly control (interconnected flap and 
movable stabilizer, set by a wheel 
trim tab and dial so that the air- 
plane trims for best condition of 
flight) has already been described 
in detail (Aviation News, Oct. 22, 
1945 and Jan. 7, 1946) but our 
first flight experience with it con- 
vinced us that it was the easiest 
and most effective way for the ham 
flyer to use a flap that has yet been 
developed. 

Once inside the Culver, there is 
sufficient room for two ordinary- 
sized people, a situation that didn't 
exist, you will remember, in the 
pre-war Culver, which had a cock- 
pit five inches narrower. Since the 
Culver is designed as a cross coun- 
try plane, with maximum cruising 


range around 700 miles this is par- 
ticularly important. 

► Not Too Simple — We suggest that 
Culver tie in the propeller control 
into the Simpli-fly arrangement, 
and the retractable landing gear, 
too, since these are the only two 
things on the Culver which the 
ham flyer would be worried about. 
But Culver officials seemed to 
think that was going a little too 
simple. An optional aeromatic 
propeller would solve the prop 
control problem they said, but the 
flyer probably would have to re- 
member to push the button to get 
his wheels up and down, with the 
encouragement of light and horn 
warning signals. 

A visit to the Culver plant, one 
of the few in the country which 
uses all-wood construction, offers 
an interesting contrast to the usual 
metal-construction factory. The 
workers call it "the hollow log” 
production line. Approximately 
500 Culver employees are making 
about five planes a day, and the 


plant could step up to about eight 
a day without much trouble, if 
Culver could get the additional 
Continental 85 hp. engines, and 
Sensenich propellers, both of which 
are in rather short supply. The 
entire 29 ft. wing is built as a 
single unit, and then fitted into 
the fuselage, after it is complete 
with landing gear, lights, etc. 

Reports continue current in 
Wichita, that Culver is planning 
to retool for all-metal plane pro- 
duction, following the rapidly 
shifting trend to all-metal per- 
sonal planes. There appeared no 
evidence in the Culver plant that 
this was already under way. 

However the recent turnover at 
Culver, in which Jack Steppe, for- 
merly of Globe and North Ameri- 
can, became vice-president and 
general manager, and brought in 
a number of his former associates, 
all of whom are all-metal plane 
engineers, must not be discounted. 
But the changeover, if it comes, 
will not be for a long time, on a 
basis of new tooling requirements. 
Meanwhile, Culver will continue 
to make the Model V. 

For all practical purposes, the 
Model V appears to be spinproof, 
according to the flight demonstra- 
tion we had. But we were in- 
formed that the plane had not yet 
been certificated by the CAA as 
characteristically incapable of 
spinning. 

Like a few other postwar models, 
the Culver Model V flies beauti- 
fully with the stick alone, without 
any use of rudders. There is a lim- 
ited amount of rudder control 
which permits the plane to be 
slipped, somewhat, and which 
gives helpful control in crosswind 
landings. 


* 



Canadian Culver: One of the first Culver Model V planes to be ex- 
ported was this Canadian plane, ferried to Vancouver, B.C., by Ron 
Burgess, Culver distributor there. By Jan. 1, Culver expects to have 
from 10 to 15 planes in Canada, and others in South America and South 
Africa. 
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MEYERS SPORTPLANE IN FLIGHT: 

New flight picture of Meyers Aircraft Co.’s two-place sportplane, Model 
MAC-125C, shows trim lines of the plane enhanced by rakish paint- 
job, added since earlier photos. (Aviation News, May 13) Exhaust 
silencers protruding from cowling are standard equipment. Plane now 
has top speed of 142 mph. two miles faster than earlier tests showed. 
The all-metal plane has wingtip slots and hydraulic retractable landing 
gear. It cruises at 120 mph. and lands at 45 mph. with flaps. Produc- 
tion is scheduled at Tecumseh, Mich., as soon as the experimental proto- 
type completes CAA tests. 


Schweizer Develops 
New Soaring Plane 

Schweizer Aircraft Corp., El- 
mira, N. Y., has announced plans 
to develop a high performance one- 
place sailplane, Model 121, of all- 
metal construction except part of 
the wing and control surfaces. 

Pointing out that foreign sail- 
planes are largely predominant 
even' in American soaring meets, 
Paul Schweizer has proposed to 
build a limited quantity of the 
new type sailplanes, to be ready 
for use by next summer, at a price 
of $2750 flyaway Elmira, if suf- 
ficient advance orders are received 
to make production possible. The 
company is requiring a $750 de- 
posit with each order, and will 
make delivery in the same se- 
quence as deposits are received. 

The sailplane will have a design 
speed of 145 mph. and a placard 
speed of 130.5 mph. Specifications 
include 51 ft. wingspan, 22 ft. 1.6 
in. length, 165 sq. ft. wing area, 
380 lbs. weight empty, and 15.78 
aspect ratio. 

Standard equipment will in- 
clude: two sets of spoilers, one 
double, to be used as a dive brake, 
and the second set, single, and 
coupled to the wheel brake, for 
glide control on approach, low- 
drag thin wing design made pos- 
sible by high strength metal con- 
struction; variable wing loading 
obtained by disposable water bal- 
last in wing; simplified, design for 
quick assembly, accessibility and 
interchangeability of parts; high 
load factor for acrobatic and in- 
verted flight, roomy bubble canopy 


cockpit; adjustable seat; provision 
and space for extra instruments, 
oxygen, etc. 

Extra and optional features in- 
clude: full flush riveting; retrac- 
tion of the single-wheel landing 
gear, or replacement with simple 
skid gear if desired; special rubbed 
finish paint job; instrumentation to 
personal requirement; navigation 
lights, trailers and special assembly 
features. 

Ercoupe Meeting 

More than 75 Ercoupe distribu- 
tors and dealers are expected to 
attend a sales convention conduct- 
ed by George Ryan, director of 


sales for Engineering & Research 
Corp., Riverdale, Md., Nov. 15 and 
16 at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Speakers will include 
various officials of the company 
and representatives of Continental 
Motors Corp. Following the meet- 
ing most of the group will go to 
Cleveland for the National Aircraft 
Show. 

Grand River Air 
Park Is Operating 

Grand River Air Park, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on the site of the 
former West Michigan fair grounds, 



BACKLOG WAITS FOR CAA CERTIFICATION: 


Nelson Aircraft Co. plans to go into production of 
its 25 hp. Dragonfly powered glider, at San Fernando, 
Calif., to meet a backlog of approximately $750,000 
in orders already received, as soon as CAA certifica- 
tion is obtained. The four-cylinder two-cycle 25 hp. 


Nelson engine weighs less than 50 lb., but will lift 
the glider in a power takeoff with a 900 ft. run. The 
engine is shut off for soaring and gliding, but may 
be started with a pull cord, if power is needed to 
sustain flight or in making a landing. 
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is in operation on a limited scale, 
both as a landplane and seaplane 
base for private flyers, despite 
construction delays due to materi- 
als and labor shortages. 

The 120 acre air park has three 
graded runways, 1800, 2,000 and 
3,000 ft. long, and a full mile of 
frontage on Grand River. The main 
hangar 185 by 62 ft. is fully en- 
closed and 35 Tee hangars have 
been erected. Two fixed base oper- 
ators are already doing business at 
the field, and two more will be ad- 
mitted. 

When completed, the airpark is 
expected to be a $250,000 invest- 
ment, with many recreational and 
amusement theaters including 
motor boat anchorage, drive-in 
theater, cafe, picnic and play 
grounds, riding academy, etc. 
(Aviation News, March 11, 1946). 

Officers include: W. Scott Moni- 
cal, president, Mrs. Menso Bolt and 
O. C. Hall, vice-presidents, Robert 
Heaney, secretary; E. A. McCready, 
treasurer, and Paul Miller, Oliver 
A. Wallace and Harry J. Budde, 
directors. Hall, general manager 
of the airpark, is also half owner 
of Flottorp Propeller company, 
and operator of Northern Air Ser- 
vice at Kent County Airport, south 
of Grand Rapids. Miller, a general 
contractor, has built many airfields 
in Michigan, and is in charge of 
construction, while Wallace, is 
senior partner in Wallace-Linde- 
man, Inc., advertising counsel for 
Continental Motors Corp. The 
others are local business people 
and flying enthusiasts. 

Location of the airpark, 10 
minutes drive from the center of 
town, and fronting on a municipal 
bus route, makes it advantageous 
for Grand Rapids citizens, while 
the city’s location at the gateway 
to the northern and western Mich- 
igan resort areas, makes the air- 
park a natural stopover for vaca- 
tion-bound pilots. 

Utah is Extending 
Control of Aviation 

Utah’s state engineering com- 
mission last week announced a new 
set of aviation regulations, greatly 
expanding the state's control over 
private flying. State Aeronautics 
Director Joseph Bergin, said the 
new regulations would give the 
state better control over pilots who 
are doing aviation in Utah a “dis- 
service” by foolish and reckless 

Any violation of the new regu- 


lations will be classed as a mis- 
demeanor, carrying maximum pen- 
alty of $299 fine and/or six 
months jail sentence. 

The regulations include: 

Pilots making cross country 
flights must register at all air- 
ports, giving their name, the make, 
color and n.c. number of their 
plane; time of departure and ar- 
rival and point of next intended 
landing. This information must be 
given at every airport and on every 
landing on any cross country flight. 

Buzzing, low flying, operating 
an aircraft in such a manner as to 
disturb the public peace or to 
frighten or annoy persons on the 
ground, or in other aircraft is for- 
bidden flying at low altitude over 
populated areas, assemblies of 
persons, automobiles, boats, live- 
stock, poultry flocks, mink or fox 
farms is prohibited. 

Permission will be required from 
the state aeronautics commission 
for acrobatic flying within a mile 
horizontally of any airport, popu- 
lated district or assembly of per- 
sons. Permission is also required 
before anything can be dropped 
from an aircraft in flight unless the 
action is necessary in an emer- 
gency. 

Shooting on airports is forbidden. 

The new regulations also pro- 
hibit any persons from permitting 
any pilot to solo an aircraft of a 
larger type, or having "different 
characteristics” than the type he is 


Flying Town 
Cited as one of the most air- 


the Nation is Gregory, Mich, 
(population, 200.) 

A year ago Gregory had no 
airport, but had 15 licensed 
pilots among its residents, who 
were flying at Howell, 16 miles 
away. The Gregory flyers or- 
ganized a local airport club, 
took a 10-year lease on a likely 
airport site and the community 
turned out to provide volun- 
teer labor which made the 
field ready to use in two weeks. 

Approximately 100 persons 

lot’s licenses since the field 
was opened. Currently there 
are 60 paid up members in the 
Airport Club, most of whom 
fly; 24 veteran students under 
the GI flight training program, 
and 40 others taking lessons or 
already flying their own 
planes. There are also 30 farm- 
ers in the surrounding area 
who own their own planes and 
fly in to Gregory frequently for 
groceries and mail. 

Typical Gregory flyers: 
Charles Showerman, dairyman. 
Airport Club president; The 
Breniser family, including R. 
D. Breniser, garage operator, 
his son, Elwin, 17, and daugh- 
ter, Jackie, 19, all flyers; Les 
Gilmore, 59, carpenter, oldest 
flight student; Rex House, 
farmer with his own airstrip 
six miles from Gregory. 
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Proposed plan for the much discussed Chicago l akefront airstrip, on 
Northerly isle, site of the 1932 World Fair, shows the 2,800-ft. runway, 
and parking facilities, south of the Adler Planetarium. Council action 
approving the $1,300,000 development is expected soon, and it may be 
within operation in a year. Only 85 miles across the lake from the Mil- 
waukee downtown Maitland airstrip, the Chicago project is likely to 
mean commercial shuttle air service between the two cities, as well as 
considerable private flying traffic. 


accustomed to operating until the 
pilot has been thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the stall and spin 
characteristics of such aircraft. 

Adoption of the new regulatory 
measures makes Utah one of the 
most narrowly restricted states in 
the roles of private flying. 

Previous legislation had already 
made it unlawful to operate an 
aircraft from any field not formally 
designated by the commission as a 
landing strip — with minimum re- 
quirements established for that 
designation; a law that automati- 
cally makes any flying farmer, 
sheep or cattle raiser a law viola- 
tor when he lands on his own ranch 
regardless of its size or capacity. 

Potomac Seaplane 
Base Is Approved 

Over-ruling protests of adjacent 
property owners and residents, 
Maryland State Aviation Commis- 
sion, last week, approved applica- 
tion to develop a seaplane base six 
miles south of Washington, at the 
mouth of Broad Creek on the Po- 

The state designation, awarded 
to Palmer C. Scarneccia, Bethesda, 
Md., was contingent on compliance 
with federal and state aviation 
regulations and local zoning regu- 
lations. The commission reiterated 
its position that no airport or sea- 
plane base development should be 
blocked by fears as to hypothetical 
effects on neighborhood or com- 
munity property values. It was 


stipulated the base will be oper- 
ated only in daylight hours. 

Scarneccia plans to construct a 
ramp, and hangar, install markers 
and buoys, provide restrooms, 
fueling and minor repair facilities 
and to give instruction in operating 
seaplanes. 

Most of the opposition centered 
on the flight training program, and 
fears that student pilots would 
crash in adjacent property. Op- 
position included an attorney for 
the Ladies Association of Mt. Ver- 
non, who expressed fear that a 
plane operating from the Broad 
Creek base might fall on the his- 


toric residence of George Washing- 
ton, and set it on fire. Sumner 
Welles, former assistant secretary 
of state, who lives near by, pro- 
tested the “detriment to residen- 
tial property." 

Supporting testimony included 
that of Harold McFarland, speak- 
ing for AOPA, who urged the need 
for a seaplane base in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, and 
T. M. Wayave, CAA, who pointed 
out that the CAA had proposed 
construction of a seaplane base at 
the site chosen by Scarneccia, in 
the national airport plan. 



VOYAGER PUTS ON FLOATS: 

First photograph of the Stinson Voyager 150 with the new Edo Model 
2425 float shows the plane at Portland, Me., where Milton Smith, pres- 
ident, Northeast Aviation Co., is handling flight tests for CAA approval. 
The plane was modified by Stinson, in cooperation with Edo. As a 
float plane it grosses 2325 lb., and accommodates three persons with 
full gas tank and 80 lb. of baggage. It is expected to get approval as 
a four-place seaplane, with approximately half gas load and no 
baggage. 


Private Flyers Get 122 
Megacycle VHF Frequencies 

Permanent assignment last week 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission of VHF frequencies in 
the 122 megacycle band for pri- 
vate flying, opens the way to im- 
mediate use of some of the new 
VHF type radio equipment pre- 
pared for personal aircraft by a 
number of manufacturers. 

Pending the permanent frequen- 
cy allocation, the equipment has 
been used in tests on the temporary 
private plane frequencies of 131.9 
and 131.7 megacycles, and the 
131.5 test frequency. 

Bendix Radio division, Balti- 
more, followed the FCC announce- 
ment with immediate announce- 
ment that its PATR-10 flightphone 
and PAT-50 VHF transmitter are 
now in production for operation on 
these new frequencies. 
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CESSNA ON SKIS: 

Cessna Aircraft Co. is preparing 
for tests with skis on its two-place 
Model 120 and 140 personal planes. 
Tests are of unusual interest be- 
cause it is first ski installation on 
the unconventional Cessna spring 
steel landing gear. 


The assignment includes fre- 
quencies 122.1 and 122.3 for pri- 
vate aircraft en route, air-to- 
ground, and 122.5 through 122.9 
for private planes totowers, air-to- 
ground. CAA has announced that 
beginning Jan. 1, it will guard the 
122.1 and 122.5 frequencies, while 
the temporary frequencies 131.7 
and 131.9 will be guarded until the 
transition is made. 


Fatal Test Flight 

A test power dive at a speed 
more than 20% above the 
“never-exceed" speed of the 
airplane, resulted in the crash 
of an experimental Beech Mod- 
el 35 Bonanza, and the death 
of Harry Reiter, test pilot, near 
Andover, Kan. Robert King, 
engineering observer, was able 
to parachute from the plane 
and sustained slight injuries. 

King said the plane was 
dived from 12,000 ft. and had 
attained a true airspeed of 
more than 285 mph. when a 
hatch blew open. A series of 
progressive failures followed. 
Reiter did not bail out, pos- 
sibly because he was injured 
in the failures. 

The test had sought to in- 
vestigate strength and safety 
factors of the airplane above 
speeds at which it was designed 
for operation, and was sched- 
uled as the last in an extensive 
flight research program. 


Briefing 


For Private Flying 


AS OTHERS SEE US — An appraisal of American private flying, by 
Sir Roy Fedden, former special technical adviser to the British Min- 
ister of Aircraft Production, made after a recent tour in this country, 
indicates that the United States is far ahead of Britain in lightplane 
development and in public interest in personal aviation. A few postwar 
American personal aircraft are “really good jobs with all-metal con- 
struction, in their general form and cleanliness of line approaching the 
modern military fighter with metal-covered wings, retractable under- 
carriage. Most have adequate power and are equipped with electric 
starters, fair instrumentation and, in certain cases, fire-prevention 
equipment. There is serious talk of radio and safety navigation features 
and variable pitch propeller following in a year or two.” He cites 
Erco, North American and Beechcraft, for their engineering and 
tooling for mass production for all-metal personal aircraft. He con- 
trasts with British personal planes, none of which he says, is all-metal, 
and which cost about double the price of an American counterpart. 
Plane rentals too, are about double what they are in America. He 
blames the British civil aviation authorities for their failure to encour- 
age light aircraft use and development, and calls for more thought and 
action on lightplanes, both among manufacturers and government 
circles. He warns: “It is going to be fatal for this country (Britain) 
to drop out of the light aircraft world. Our young people should learn 
to fly or it will be a very serious drawback for the country.” 

NEW VISTAS — New possibilities for high speed personal planes are 
being opened up by the promising Flying Flounder Chance- Vought 
design, originally developed by Charles H. Zimmerman, now Chance- 
Vought consultant, when he was at the NACA Langley Field laboratory, 
in his spare time, as a personal plane design. Zimmerman still thinks 
the plane has great possibilities as a personal aircraft, although the 
developments now going on are Navy sponsored. (V-173 and XF5U-1). 
As will be recalled (“Aviation News”, July 1), the flying full-scale 
model V-173 has propellers mounted in the wingtips driven by exten- 
sion shafts. They pull the plane through the air at high speeds in level 
flight, or the aircraft can be “hung” on its propellers, at low rpm. to 
fly at very slow hovering speeds like a helicopter. It is predicted that 
the Pratt & Whitney R-2000 engines to be used in the XF5U-1, with 
water injection will give that plane the phenomenal speed range of 
20 to 460 mph. A similar aircraft, gas turbine-powered might have a 
speed range of hovering to over 500 mph. Main objection to high speeds 
in personal planes has always been the accompanying high landing 
speeds, with their hazards for inexperienced flyers. The Zimmerman 
design promises to overcome this objection, by permitting a high speed 
plane to land at speeds even slower than those of the conventional 
puddle-jumper. 

JEEPS IN THE SKY— The story of the lightplane in World War II 
is told in “Jeeps In The Sky,” a book by Lt. Col. Andrew Ten Eyck, 
AAF, Commonwealth Books, Inc., New York ($3). The book is sched- 
uled for December publication, contains numerous action photographs. 

CALIFORNIA FLIGHT PROGRAM— At a cost of 80 cents a pupil 
(for a $3,000 accident insurance policy) the California State Board of 
Education and the Civil Air Patrol have arranged to provide 5,000 Cali- 
fornia high school students with eight half-hour flights before next 
June 30. Twelve students and two teachers of Redondo Union high 
school recently were the first to fly in the program, at Compton Airport, 
in six planes, two supplied by airport owners and the others by CAP 
members. CAP has agreed to furnish pilots, handle insurance, and 
provide government-owned Stinson L-4 liaison type planes which are 
being loaned to CAP. Students arc getting no stick-time, the flights 
being only to illustrate classroom lectures. The state is providing 
$216,000 for the program. The board is authorized to pay $5 an hour 
for gas, oil and maintenance of planes supplied. Remainder of the 
fund is for consultant salaries, offices, equipment, and 10 CAP group 
headquarters. — Alexander McSurely. 
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COASLCOAS! [MmUlEEPERTmi! 

Pan American Pioneers Again 



BIDS ARC WIDE AND COMFORTABLE . . . in the ■'Clipper Flying 

standard sleeping ear! Soft, resilient mattresses . . . special air-condition- 
ing assure sleeping comfort. You can really rest on overnight flights, 
and arrive at your destination feeling fit and fully refreshed. 


A PIONEER COMES HOME! In line with the Government’s post- 
war policy which permitted U. S. domestic airlines to operate abroad 
and which would permit the pioneer overseas system to operate domes- 
tically, Pan American ordered revolutionary aircraft never before avail- 
able. Thus Pan American will be able to provide high-speed, nonstop 
service between distant cities within the United States. This map shows 
the proposed routes which will bring to the domestic field the "know- 
how,"the trained personnel, and the competitive spirit which has helped 
Pan American win first place for America in the international field. 


Pan American 


MODERN DRESSING ROOMS. Here is a view of the 
men’s dressing room - comfortable, and completely 
equipped. Ladies' lounge (not shown) has two well- 
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Preview of the Great New "CUPPER 
FLYING CLOUD"— first of a Reel of 
twin-decked Clippers— to enter service next 
year as America's largest, roomiest airliner. 


Last month . Pan American made air transport history 
by giving a preview of revolutionary new long-range sched- 
ules to be made possible by the world’s FASTEST airliner. 

Now . Pan American offers for 1947— Nonstop, Over- 
night, Coast-to-Coast, Flying Schedules— with “Featherbed” 
Sleeping Comfort on America’s LARGEST airliner. 


Only Pan American can offer you BOTH! 

Next year, assuming authorization is obtained from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Pan American will put 
into operation not one, but two types of revolutionary 
aircraft . . . The 430 mile-an-hour “Clipper Rainbow” 
and the giant 340 mile-an-hour twin-decked “Clipper 
Flying Cloud," with their great fleet of sister ships. 

By day, you can travel in lounging-chair comfort 
at pursuit-plane speeds (fastest ever offered in com- 
mercial flying) and wing your way Eastbound across 
the continent in as little as five hours/ Or, you can 
enjoy the restfulness of “Featherbed” sleeping com- 
fort on overnight schedules, traveling in roomy, 
luxuriously equipped “sleeper” planes. 

Pan American was first to place orders for these 
ultramodern airliners . . . will be first to receive them 
. . . and first to offer to the American public this com- 
bination of high-speed and “sleeper" service. 




World Airways 


A ROOMY LOUNGE. A feature of these new, twin-decked Clippers, 
which all passengers will welcome, is a pleasant roomy lounge, reached 
by its own spiral staircase. Here refreshments will be served during 
Clipper flight. 


C7 Iffc System of ile^/yiny Clippers 


THE "CUPPER RAINBOW" and her sister ships will offer 
truly revolutionary long-range schedules, made possible by 
their 430 mile-an-hour speed. For instance, you can leave New 
York at 8:00 after breakfast and arrive in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or San Francisco for a luncheon date at 1 : 15 Pacific Coast Time. 
From New York you can be in Miami in three hours, New 
Orleans in three and a half hours, or Houston in four. 
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FINANCIAL 

Airline Credit Sags to New Low 
As Expected Earnings Fail to Appear 

Easy money period over as financial institutions show wariness 
over further airline financing needs; mail pay seen as key 
factor in revenue. 


Airline credit — temporarily at 
least — is at a new low. Less than 
a year ago, banks and insurance 
companies were competing with 
one another to advance funds to 
air carriers on very favorable 
terms. This easy money period is 
over. The holders of airline cred- 
its are now showing signs of 
anxiety. 

The recent quotation of 69 cents 
on the dollar for Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines debentures re- 
flects the nervousness of the in- 
vestment market toward the air 
transport industry. Earlier this 
year, these debentures sold at 
125%. This issue was marketed 
late in 1945 at 100 to the extent 
of $10 million, and immediately 
sold at a premium due to their 
conversion feature. They carry a 
3% percent interest rate and are 
convertible into common stock at 
$38 per share prior to Sept. 1, 1950, 
and at higher prices thereafter. 
This issue is due to be paid off in 
1960 but is callable prior to that 
time at 104% (up to Sept. 1, 1947). 
► Speculative Value — The real 
speculative value in this issue has 
long been the conversion feature. 
With the common stock selling at 
45% early this year, the deben- 
tures attained premium prices. 
Subsequent action caused the de- 
bentures to follow the fluctuations 
of the common stock. This charac- 
teristic of the debentures causes 
them to be considered as assuming 
the attributes of a preferred stock 
rather than that of a bond. 

PCA has failed to develop any 
earning power thus far during 
1946 and the market has reflected 
its disappointment in the price of 
the company’s securities. For the 
eight months ended August 31, 
1946, PCA reported a net loss of 
$836,050. 

That relative airline credit val- 
ues stem from earning power is 


evidenced by the current price ac- 
tion of the senior securities of 
American Airlines. In June, 1946, 
American sold $40 million in new 
3 percent debentures and $40 mil- 
lion in 3 % percent convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Both of these issues 
failed of immediate public ac- 
ceptance — partly due to demoral- 
ized market conditions. 

Investment bankers underwrit- 
ing the securities were stuck 
initially with about half of each 
series. American’s debentures are 
now quoted around 92 as con- 
trasted with the original offering 
price of 100. The preferred is now 
available around 73 as contrasted 
with an initial public price of 102. 
^Earnings Are Answer — Ameri- 
can’s earnings are, of course, the 
answer to the relatively far better 
market record of its senior securi- 
ties. The company bounced out of 
the red in June, 1946, and has 
shown an operating profit every 
month since. A consistent earn- 
ings trend has been in evidence 
since 1938 and has given American 
immeasurable credit standing. In- 
vestment circles believe, that after 
a proper period of market diges- 
tion, the American debentures may 
attain the quality of “money rate" 

An interesting contrast is afford- 
ed with the American convertible 
preferred selling at the same price 
level as that of the PCA deben- 
tures. The preferred is convertible 
into common stock at $21 per 
share. Shortly after its five-for- 
one split, the new common stock 
sold as high as 19%. In the gen- 
eral market decline of recent 
months, the common sold below 
10, and is currently at that level. 
It is likely that the price of Amer- 
ican’s preferred will closely paral- 
lel the market action of the com- 
pany's common stock. 

TWA’s action in obtaining a $30 


million credit from the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of America 
last December, was hailed as 
marking a new milestone in air- 
line financing. This entire credit 
has long since been taken up. Ac- 
tual debentures, carrying a 3 per- 
cent annual interest rate were 
issued with a ten-year maturity. 

A few months ago, another series 
of sinking fund debentures were 
taken up by the same insurance 
company. This time, $10 million 
were issued carrying a 2% percent 
coupon and having a five-year 
maturity. With the grounding of 
the Constellations and subsequent 
pilot sti'ike, TWA deficit is mount- 
ing at a rapid rate. Further, the 
company’s financial position has 
been weakened considerably. Prob- 
ably, the company is in need of 
bolstering its capital but' may find 
it difficult to do so. 

► TWA Problem — The $40 million 
in debentures currently outstand- 
ing makes it impossible to sell ad- 
ditional securities subordinating 
the funded debt. With the Hughes 
Tool Co. owning about 47 percent 
of the total capital stock, additional 
equity may be provided from this 
controlling stockholder. 

In addition to the TWA deben- 
tures, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is known to have acquired 
$10 million of the American de- 
bentures at the original offering 
price of 100 and is reported to 
have' followed through with an- 
other $10 million purchase at 
slightly lower prices. Thus, Equi- 
table owns $20 million or half of 
the American debenture issue. 

Other airlines have resorted to 
various lines of bank credits. The 
most outstanding is the short-term 
stand-by bank credit of $40 million 
arranged by Pan American Air- 
ways. This credit carries a 1% 
percent interest rate and has an 
extensive number of banks par- 
ticipating in the loan. 

► Banks Nervous — With the de- 
cline in prices of airline securities, . 
fiduciary institutions may be some- 
what nervous as to the state of 
their credits to the industry but 
have little cause to become frantic. 
The air carriers have a priceless 
asset — a franchise. This fran- 
chise, known as a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, permits a carrier to trans- 
port persons, property and mail 
over a "right-of-way” in the sky 
between specified points. It is this 
certificate that makes an unsecured 
credit to an airline a good risk in 
the eyes of a fiduciary institution. 
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Joint Conference Will Study 
New Air Safety Requirements 

CAA, CAB and industry representatives will meet in Wash- 
ington on proposed 150-hour accelerated service tests for 

ators, owners, and the CAA in a 


new models. 

Still enchanted with the possibil- 
ity of building complete safety into 
aircraft, CAB and CAA officials 
late this month will meet with 
manufacturers’ and other aviation 
representatives in Washington to 
discuss a proposed new require- 
ment that new plane types be sub- 
jected to accelerated service tests, 
in addition to passing airworthi- 
ness tests, before being certificated. 

It is proposed that transport air- 
craft be put through 150 hours of 
tests, and personal models 100 
hours in an attempt to uncover 
operational “bugs" before the air- 
craft pass on to ultimate users. As 
presently planned, the Washington 
conference will include repre- 
sentatives from the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, Air Transport 
Association, Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association and, possibly, 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

► Method Undetermined — Just how 
the requirement would be estab- 
lished and executed has not been 
decided by CAB’s Safety Bureau, 
which circulated its draft at re- 
quest of CAA to the industry. Bu- 
reau officials declare they have not 
yet determined whether it should 
be part of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, or merely included in CAA’s 
inspectors’ manuals. This ques- 
tion, as well as what the testing 
will include, is expected to come 
up at the meeting. 

Reception of the requirement, 
which was proposed last July, has 
already been indicated by AIA ex- 
ecutive director John E. P. Morgan 
in a letter to the Safety Bureau. 
In an attachment to his letter, 
Morgan submitted an industry 
counter-proposal : 

“The aircraft industry recom- 
mends that, in lieu of the proposed 
accelerated service test regulation, 
full consideration be given to the 
merits and acceptance of safety 
systems utilizing the full coopera- 
tion of the manufacturers, oper- 


safety program based upon full 
reporting, efficient analysis, and 
appropriate action. Such proposed 
safety service systems are to be 
submitted to the CAA for review 
and approval in each case.” 

► Industry Skeptical — The indus- 
try, Morgan wrote, believes the 
proposed regulation “would not be 
practical or effective in achieving 
the desired objectives, and that it 
would, on the other hand, create 
one unnecessary regulation with 
many undesirable implications.” 
Morgan gently suggested to the 
Safety Bureau that perhaps there 
were changes that could be made 


in CAA procedures that would ad- 
vance safety. He noted that CAA 
already has a system that could 
serve the same purpose as the 
accelerated service tests. This is 
the Structural Failure and Defects 
Report which CAA field inspec- 
tors are supposed to fill out and 
send to CAA Engineering offices 
when mechanical defects or fail- 
ures are detected on aircraft in 
service. Then, again supposedly, 
the Engineering Office notifies the 
manufacturers so that remedial ac- 
tion may be taken. 

“For some reason,” Morgan ob- 
served, “the necessary interchange 
of data within CAA does not take 
place and the manufacturer usu- 
ally does not receive notice of 
structural failures and defects that 
occur on his aircraft models, ex- 
cept when an owner contacts the 
factory directly.” 

► De-cmphasize Control — Personal 
aircraft manufacturers in particu- 
lar, according to Morgan’s letter, 
are convinced that CAB and CAA 
can aid safety best “by assisting 
the manufacturers in the max- 
imum utilization of accident in- 
vestigation data and adverse field 
service reports, and by de-empha- 
sizing the importance of CAA ad- 
ministrative control over the 
manufacturer’s efforts of type cer- 



C-46 WEIGHING IN: 

Prior to CAA airworthiness flight tests, the first C-46 converted by 
United Services Jor Air, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., was weighed in simulated 
flight position to determine its center of gravity. The plane is being 
tested at a gross weight of 45,000 lb. United Services, when this plane 
is certificated, plans to convert several hundred for civilian airline 
operation. 
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AIRY DESIGN: 

Napier aircraft engine company of 
England has developed this un- 
usual hollow spinner to obtain 
greater air intake for cooling its 
3,000 hp. Sabre engine. Cowling 
was also extended to enclose the 
propeller blades. Purpose was to 
increase the air intake area with- 
out increasing drag. (The Aero- 
plane photo) 


tification for new designs." 

The attachment to Morgan's let- 
ter was a summation of the views 
of industry engineers on the pro- 
posed regulation. Significantly, it 
noted that failures and malfunc- 
tions chargeable to the original 
design bear little relationship to 
the number of hours operated. 
During the first 10 or 15 hours of. 
flight testing the most serious con- 
ditions appear, according to the 
manufacturers. After that, no one 
period is more critical than any 

Bell Will Purchase 
Niagara Falls Plant 

Bell Aircraft Corp. has notified 
War Assets Administration that it 
will purchase the plant it now oc- 
cupies at Niagara Falls Airport. A 
purchase option is included in a 
five-year lease negotiated about 
two months ago. A spokesman said 
it might be only a matter of weeks 
before the company takes title to 
the plant. 

Under the current lease, Bell re- 
served the right to purchase the 
plant for $4,295,000, not including 
production machinery. About half 
the machinery in the plant is Gov- 
ernment-owned. , 

Bell intends to use all, or prac- 
tically all, of the plant’s 1,000,000 
square feet of factory space. Plans 
to share the space with others have 
been virtually shelved. 

The company has 2600 employees 


on its payroll but will add at least 
several hundred when production 
of helicopters is stepped up to 
“several a day” after January 1, a 
spokesman said. 

New Fibreglas Wing 
Is Tested by AAF 

All-glass plane planned as result 
of successful fuselage flights and 
wing stress tests at Wright Field. 
An experimental project that is 
being watched closely by designers 
of supersonic aircraft has passed 
another hurdle at Wright Field and 
is approaching final tests. An all- 
fibreglas wing outstanding for its 
smoothness has completed static 
tests, withstanding 105% of AAF 
strength test requirements, and 
will be fitted to a fibreglas fu- 
selage that has already been proved 
by flight tests. 

Development of a fibreglas 
plane began in 1941. The fuselage 
was constructed first and proved 
50% stronger on strength- weight 
tests than an ordinary metal 
fuselage. Since, it has had 500 
hours of flight time, including con- 
siderable in Arctic regions in the 
winter. 

The material is composed 55% 
of glass fibre supplied by Owens 
Corning Glass Co., and 45% of 
resin furnished by the Plaskon di- 
vision of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Fibreglas cloth is impreg- 
nated with Plaskon resin "911” in 
a simple semi-automatic coating 
machine. Layers of this are laid in 
a mold conforming to the finished 
contour of the wing. 

Lightweight cellular cellulose 
acetate strips are wrapped with a 


Spanish Want Planes 

Two Spanish airlines are in- 
terested in buying small trans- 
port planes, according to Com- 
merce Department reports 
from the American Embassy. 
Hispano-Toledano, S. A., and 
its affiliate, Claif, are on the 
market for four 4-6 passenger 
single-engine planes of 250-400 
hp., and two 6-8 passenger air- 
craft with two engines of 300- 
600 hp. each. 

The Spanish government re- 
cently authorized establish- 
ment of feederline services, 
Hispano-Toledano and Claif 
are two of the companies plan- 
ning to enter that field if 
equipment can be obtained. 
British manufacturers already 
have been studying the mar- 

U. S. manufacturers inter- 
ested should inquire of Don 
Manuel F. Fernandez, Director 
General, Hispano - Toledano, 
S. A., Lagasca 63 and 65, 
Madi'id, Spain. 


thin layer of glass cloth to form 
a core of sandwich construction. 
Additional sheets of the impreg- 
nated glass cloth are laid over the 
core to complete the sandwich. 
Heat and pressure are then ap- 
plied. The result is a wing with 
an interior clean of ribs and cross- 
bracing, and an exterior free of 
rivets or other protuberances. 

Air Materiel Command engi- 
neers who developed the wing 
emphasize the ease with which 
repairs can be made. A fibreglas 
patch can be applied to a dam- 
aged wing in much the same man- 
ner as a tire is vulcanized. 



Smooth As Glass: Satiny finish on an experimental glass-fibre wing 
is being examined by Wright Field project engineers Major G. B. 
Rheinfrank (left) and Cap t. Wayne A. Norman. The wing is con- 
structed entirely of the new material that holds great promise for use 
in supersonic aircraft. The wing exceeds in strength AAF requirements. 
(AAF photo) 
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MODEL 42 CONSTRUCTION: 

One of approximately a dozen Model 42 five-place helicopters being 
built by Bell Aircraft Corp. at its Niagara Falls plant. Several of these 
craft have been completed and test flown. Cabin seating arrangement 
provides for pilot and co-pilot side-by-side in the front and three 
passengers abreast in the rear. (Martin & Kelman photo) 


Convair Reports Net 
Loss of $1,793,883 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. announced a loss of $1,793,- 
883 on sales of $8,062,728 for the 
first nine months of the current 
fiscal year. This is after crediting 
$3,810,532 in refunds under carry- 
back provisions of the tax laws. 

These figures for the nine months 
■ending Aug. 31 include charges 
for the cost of current experi- 
mental and development work. 
Bright spot in the picture, how- 
ever, is that the sales do not reflect 
about $21,500,000 expended to 
date, and fees earned on cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts on work not 
delivered by that date. 

Should most of those costs be in- 
volved with the giant XB-36 
bomber on which Convair is pres- 
ently testing for the Army, the 
outlook for a healthy profit for the 
entire fiscal year, ending Nov. 30, 
should be promising. Company 
policy is to include costs and fees 
as sales only upon delivery of the 
products involved. Recent esti- 
mates of the AAF indicate a chance 
that the first B-36 might be de- 
livered before the end of Con- 
vair's fiscal year. 

Company's backlog showed a 
sizable jump. At the end of fiscal 
1945, it was $229,610,000, and as 
of Aug. 31 was up to $348,135,000. 
Although industry business an- 
alysts are taking a dim view of 
backlogs as indexes of financial 
health — because of the present 
difficulties in delivery and the con- 
sequent drain upon working cap- 
ital — the greater portion of the 
Convair backlog is believed to be 
made up of the AAF’s order for 
100 B-36s. Inasmuch as AAF 
makes little secret of the fact that 
the B-36 will be a major com- 
ponent of its striking force, Con- 
vair’s backlog is regarded as 

For the same nine-month period, 
Consolidated Vultee's parent. The 
Aviation Corporation, reports a 
sizable profit of $13,147,025, or 
$2.12 per share on 5,967,158 com- 
mon shares. For the correspond- 
ing period of the 1945 fiscal year, 
profit was $2,159,739, or 37 cents 
per common share. 

Key to the Avco profit was the 
CAB-ordered sale of American 
Airlines stock which yielded $12,- 
720,000 after taxes. Another $450,- 
000 was carry-back tax credit. 
Actual profit on sales of $5,039,093 
was about $1,700. 


Hydromatic Prop 
Ordered for 303s 

An order for 350 new type re- 
versing Hydromatic propellers and 
accessories has been recorded by 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion from the Glenn L. Martin 
Company. The propellers will 
equip Martin's new transport, the 
303. 



RESEARCH AGREEMENT: 
James S. McDonnell (right), pres- 
ident of McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
and Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, 
chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, sign the agreement 
under which the university will 
undertake a large-scale research 
project in cooperation with the 
company (Aviation News, Oct. 
28). 


The 303 order is one of several 
held by the East Hartford company 
for the new propeller, which was 
under development during the 
closing phases of the war for high- 
speed transports and bombers. Ad- 
ditional orders are on hand for the 
Martin 202, the Consolidated 240, 
and the new Lockheed Constel- 
lation, while several military air- 
craft as yet unannounced are also 
scheduled to be equipped with the 
new Hydromatic. 

The propeller will be standard 
equipment on the 202s ordered by 
Capital Airlines-PCA, Eastern Air- 
lines, Chicago & Southern, Braniff 
Airlines, Northwestern Airlines 
and Delta Airlines: on Martin 303s 
for Braniff, Northwestern, and 
United: on the Constellations for 
Eastern and on Consolidated 240s 
for PAA, Continental and Western. 

Due to the design and construc- 
tion of the three hollow steel, 
square tip blades, the latest Hydro- 
matic will absorb more horsepower 
and deliver more thrust for a given 
diameter than any three-bladed 
propeller now in production. 

Honeywell Headquarters 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. has opened new and en- 
larged headquarters in Los An- 
geles at 2840 East Olympic Boule- 
vard. All divisions of the company, 
including its aeronautical branch, 
will be housed there. In the past 
18 months, the Los Angeles staff 
has been expanded from 17 to 24. 
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against the uncertificated oper- 
Other industry developments: 


► Bomidji Airlines, Inc., Bemidji, 
Minn., Hew 346 revenue passengers 
69,200 revenue passenger miles during 
June and July, according to President 
R. J. Goodrich. The intrastate carrier 
operated one Noorduyn Norseman from 
Bemidji to Alexandria, St. Cloud and 
Minneapolis. 

1 Slick Airways, San Antonio, flew 
1,261,114 ton miles in September, 213,- 
577 short of the record 1,474,691 ton 
miles set in August March through 
September total is 5,286,357 ton miles. 
September operations were hampered 
by the trucking strike in the New 


V Sunland Air Transport Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., during June and July 
flew 27,275 revenue plane miles carry- 
ing 14,000 lb. of cargo 25,200,000 pound 
miles and 337 passengers 313,350 pas- 

profik Com- 
i May 31 and 

in continental U. S. with DC-3 equip- 
ment. President is G. H. Galarneau; 
vice-president is Thomas B. Thorp; 


TEXAS PAPERS SPED BY AIR: 

Pioneering in large-scale distribution of newspapers by plane, Airnews, 
Inc., is using four Noorduyn Norseman transports based at Alamo Field 
to fly the San Antonio Evening News to Corpus Christi, Laredo, 
Brownsville and other South Texas communities. The carrier is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Express Publishing Co., which prints 
the Evening News. Airnews plans extensive development of contract 
freight to supplement its newspaper distribution and will emphasize 
backhauls to San Antonio. Inbound payloads will include fresh shrimp 
from Corpus Christi and fruit products and vegetables from Rio Grande 
valley points, but profit from freight will remain secondary to news- 
paper distribution. Airnews is an applicant in CAB’s airfreight case 
and is seeking certification to fly both mail and cargo as a common 


SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 


CAB Streamlines 


Violation Procedure 


Proposes conference between air- 
lines cited in "show-cause” action 

and Board attorney in place of 

formal hearings. 

One or more of the five uncertif- 
ieated carriers recently cited for 
allegedly conducting scheduled 
operations in violation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act may take advan- 
tage of a new and abbreviated 
CAB procedure to settle their dif- 
ficulties with the Board. 

Letters suggesting the short-cut 
for handling cases involving the 
show-cause orders issued last 
month were prepared by the chief 
of the Enforcement and Litigation 
Section of CAB’s General Counsel's 
office. They were sent to Amer- 
ican Air Export and Import Co., 
Caribe Airways, Texas Air Lines, 
Trans-Luxury Airlines and Trans- 
Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, the 
carriers concerned (Aviation 
News, Oct. 28). 

► Cut Red Tape — Under the pro- 
posed procedure, the lengthy ad- 
ministrative process of prehearing, 
preparation of exhibits, formal 
hearing, examiner’s report, briefs 
and oral argument would be elim- 
inated. Instead, a CAB attorney 
would meet with company officials 
and attempt to work out a plan 
whereby the carrier would adjust 
its operations to meet all require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, including the nonscheduled 
exemption. 

An agreed-upon statement of 
facts surrounding the case, to- 
gether with the proposed plan for 
future operations, would be sub- 
mitted directly to the Board for 
approval. 

Meanwhile, at least one of the 
operators cited was reported seri- 
ously concerned over the effect of 
erroneous newspaper stories deal- 
ing with the show-cause orders. 
One garbled and widely-circulated 
version stated that the carriers 
had been “grounded” by CAB. 
Another cited the two accidents 
involving Trans-Luxury planes, 
suggesting that a safety factor also 
was involved in the Board's action 
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► Island Air Ferries. Inc.. Bohemia, 
N. Y., has asked CAB for a certificate 



Skycruise Business 
Attracting Operators 

Two carriers ask CAB for new 
type certificate to cover seasonal 

Rising interest of fixed-base 
operators in scheduled but uncon- 
ventional passenger services which 
do not involve carriage of mail is 
exemplified by two certificate ap- 


One uncertificated carrier — Air 
Cargo Transport Corp., New York 
— and a single commodity, the 
avocado, have combined to boost 
total volume of U. S. air imports 
to record heights during July and 
August. 

Census Bureau statistics show 
that Cuban avocados, flown in 
principally through Miami, ac- 
counted for 536,117 lb., or 62 per- 
cent of all July imports. In Aug- 
ust, 689,694 lb. of the highly- 
perishable fruit entered the coun- 
try — 59 percent of all imports. 
ACT early in the summer con- 


plications filed recently with CAB. 

Resort Airlines, Inc., Pinehurst, 
N. C., is seeking authorization to 
carry passengers and baggage only 
on all-expense vacation tours over 
eight different routes to the Carib- 
bean, Central and South America. 
Long Island Airlines, Inc., South- 
ampton. N. Y., has asked permis- 
sion to fly persons and property 
between New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; New York and Hyannis, 
Mass.; and New York and Albany 
using water courses adjacent to 
each route point for all landings 
by its amphibious transports. 

► Vacation Pioneer — A pioneer in 
vacation air tours, which it con- 
ducted last summer with DC-3s, 
Resort would sell only roundtrip 
transportation on its “skycruises.” 
The ticket would include hotel ac- 
commodations, meals and local 
sidetrips. Passengers would be 
picked up only at the terminal city 
and not more than two secondary 
traffic originating points, but lay- 
over privileges would be offered 
at the resort stops. 

Two of the eight skycruises 
would originate at New York, two 
at Chicago, one at Los Angeles and 
three at Miami. Skycruise No. 
2A, one of the most extensive 
tours and a year-round service, 
would originate at New York; stop 
at the traffic points Philadelphia 
and Washington; and continue to 
resort stops in the Bahamas, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Antigua, 
Martinique, Trinidad, Venezuela, 
Curasao, Jamaica and Cuba. 

► Seasonal Runs — By contrast, sky- 
cruise No. 6A would operate only 
between Dec. 1 and May 1; would 
originate traffic only at its ter- 
minal. Miami; and would have but 
two resort stops — Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, and Havana. Resort con- 


tracted to carry 1,400,000 lb. of 
avocados into the U. S. over a 
period of several months. 

Weight of all air imports, 
bolstered by the avocado ship- 
ments, rose from 589,336 lb. val- 
ued at $6,048,288 in June to 865,- 
765 lb. valued at $5,724,657 in 
July and 1,174,266 lb. worth $4,- 
936,414 in August. Air exports 
declined from 1,945,000 lb. valued 
at $10,577,000 in June to 1,547,000 
lb. worth $8,282,000 in July— 
lowest level since March. August 
export figures are not yet avail- 



FLIGHT TO IRAN: 

Three and one-half tons of 
urgently-needed penicillin valued 
at $100,000 were flown recently 
to Teheran, Iran, by Skyways In- 
ternational, Miami. Part of the 
shipment is shown being loaded on 
a company C-46E Commando, 
which made the trip to the Iranian 
capital via the South Atlantic, 
Casablanca and Cairo. Skyways 
flies only to foreign territory, prin- 
cipally Central and South America, 
where it has operated 1,000,000 
miles during the past year. 


templates using DC-3s and DC-4s, 
and at present owns four of the 
former and two of the latter. 

Long Island Airlines would use 
12-passenger Grumman Mallards 
on its proposed amphibious serv- 
ices out of New York City. Like 
Resort, the carrier has had con- 
siderable experience with the type 
of operation contemplated — having 
flown an intrastate route between 
Midtown Skypoi't (23rd St. and 
East River, N. Y. C.) and three 
Long Island communities. From 
July 22 to Oct. 15, 4,000 passen- 
gers were carried in four Grum- 
man Widgeons without mishap. 

Taking as an example the pro- 
posed New York-Albany run, 
which would stop at Poughkeepsie 
and Newburgh, the applicant listed 
time and cost advantages for its 
operation. “At present,” President 
Royce Grimm declared, “a pas- 
senger going from midtown New 
York to Albany by plane spends 
55 minutes in the air and approxi- 
mately 1 hr. 20 min. on the ground 
traveling to and from airports. 
The cost of surface connecting 
service is $2.25. By use of am- 
phibians landing on water courses 
near the city centers, this time and 
money can be saved.” 


Avocados Set Record 
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TWA-ALPA Settlement Hangs 
Fire As Pilots Refuse to Sign 

Pilots association submits new arbitration agreement to its 
Chicago headquarters; object to flat monthly pay provision. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


The TWA pilot strike lagged to- 
ward settlement last week, but 
developments indicated that it will 
be this week before both parties, 
tired of the dispute, agree to sub- 
mit their disagreement to an arbi- 
tration board. 

Twice it appeared that the strike 
would end — reporters held a 
"death watch” awaiting word that 
it was over — and twice action was 
delayed. On Monday, the Air Line 
Pilots Association announced ac- 
ceptance of an arbitration agree- 
ment drafted Oct. 31. Tuesday 
night TWA signed an agreement 
to arbitrate. 

But something new had been 
added, and ALPA refused to sign 
until the document in its new form 
had been submitted to the Union’s 
Chicago headquarters. 

While the focal point of the dis- 
pute remained the question of pilot 
and co-pilot pay on four-engine 
equipment, the immediate obstacle 
in the way of agreement to arbi- 
trate was a provision, suggested by 
the company, that would permit 
the arbitration board to fix a flat 
monthly pay for pilots and co-pi- 
lots on international routes as an 
alternative to the complex hours- 
miles formula used in computing 
domestic route pay. 

► Needs New Approval — According 
to ALPA, this was not in the agree- 
ment it accepted. John M. Dicker- 
man, Washington attorney for the 
association, sent a copy of the new 
document to ALPA president 
David L. Behncke in Chicago, 
where it was to be submitted to 
a master executive council and 
central executive council. The first 
of these two groups is composed of 
representative TWA pilots, the 
second of representative pilots 
from all airlines, who act as an 
advisory cabinet. 

The later arbitration proposal 
was signed in the presence of 


chairman Frank P. Douglass of the 
National Mediation Board by Paul 
E. Richter, TWA executive vice 
president, with an aside that he 
“would have signed this agreement 
a year ago.” Judge Douglass, who 
has been trying to bring the dis- 
putants to arbitration agreement, 
predicted that ALPA also would 
sign. The fact that the union de- 
liberated from Oct. 31 to Nov. 4 
on the original proposal, however, 
with some of Behncke’s advisors 
reluctant to give their approval, 
indicated that Chicago talks on the 
flat pay suggestion would require 
even more time, with a strong pos- 
sibility that the pilots might not 
sign an abitration agreement con- 
taining that provision. 

► TWA Reservation — Further com- 
plication lay in the fact that TWA, 
in affixing its signature, did so with 
the reservation that its approval 
of the agreement might be with- 
drawn if the pilots did not sign by 
11 a.m. Thursday. This might im- 
ply a move to hire other than 
ALPA pilots to operate TWA 
equipment. Military Pilots Asso- 
ciation officials have expressed a 
willingness to furnish pilots to re- 
place the strikers if granted a 
long-term contract and acceptable 
salary (Aviation News, Oct. 28 
and Nov. 4). 

In general, the arbitration pro- 
posal calls for a board of three 
members to decide in questions on 
dispute. One would represent 
TWA, one ALPA, and the other 
would be a neutral agreed on by 
the two parties. If they could not 
agree on the third member, he 
would be selected by the National 
Mediation Board. 

Arbitration proceedings will start 
in Chicago, if the agreement is 
signed, within 31 days from date 
of selection of the neutral arbi- 
trator, and each side will have 
three days to present its case and 


two days rebuttal, followed by 
half a day to argue. The board's 
award, to be made within five days 
after the end of the hearing, will 
remain in effect for one year from 
Jan. 31, 1947. 

As soon as the agreement is 
signed by both parties, the strike 
will be called off and the pilots 
will go back to work. Company 
agrees not to discriminate against 
any of the pilots for having been 

► 36-Hour Lag — Richter estimated 
that 36 hours would elapse after 
the strike was called off before 
TWA could resume partial opera- 
tion. Both transcontinental and in- 
ternational flights would start 
about the same time, the former 
simultaneously from New York 
and Los Angeles, the latter from 
New York and possibly European 
or African points. 

Most of TWA’s 15,000 other em- 
ployees, laid off shortly after the 
1 ,400 pilots began their strike Oct. 
21, will be called back to work at 
once. Jack Frye, TWA president, 
said the strike, which has caused 
an estimated loss to the company 
of $2,000,000 a week (payroll is 
about $150,000 a day) said the 
walkout had hurt the carrier “to 
an extent we cannot immediately 
determine. There is a strong like- 
lihood that because of the serious 
financial loss we have suffered, it 
will be impossible for us to re- 
turn all personnel to their jobs.” 


Arbitration Points 

Questions involved in the 
arbitration submitted by the 
National Mediation Board to 
TWA and its striking pilots in- 
volve the following: 

► First pilot's and co-pilot’s pay 
on Skymasters and Constelia- 




i- overseas Bights. 

il and qualifying monthly 


► Rules involving trip e 
moving expenses, ir 


flight time 
► Provisions 
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KLM RECEIVES CONSTELLATION: 

Recently delivered to KLM, Royal Dutch airline, this Lockheed Con- 
stellation was photographed at its New York terminus at LaGuardia 
Field. (Martin & Kel man photo) 


He suggested that employees who 
have obtained temporary jobs else- 
where during the strike check with 
their TWA supervisors before giv- 
ing them up or reporting back to 

TWA's nonacceptance of eight 
Constellations and 17 surplus DC- 
45, by company estimate will mean 
the discharge of 250 to 300 pilots 
who were on the payroll in train- 
ing for those planes, and who 
struck with- the rest. ALP A has as- 
sessed its membership the equiva- 
lent of 10 percent of salaries to 
pay striking pilots and co-pilots at 
the rate of $500 and $200 per 
month respectively. Included in 
strike benefits are the trainees the 
company says it cannot take back. 

Examiner Frowns 
On Northern Route 

Possibility that a third trunk- 
line will be established between 
Chicago and Seattle to compete 
with Northwest Airlines and 
United Air Lines faded last week 
when CAB Examiner Herbert K. 
Bryan recommended against cer- 
tification of the through services 
sought by Western Air Lines and 
Great Northern Airlines. 

In a second part of his Chicago- 
Seattle route case report, Bryan 
asked the Board to approve appli- 
cation by Duluth Airlines, Inc., 
Duluth, Minn., for a new feeder 
operation between Chicago and 
Fargo, N.D., via numerous points 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 
Local operations somewhat similar 
to these were recommended for 
other carriers in the North Central 



FIRST OF TEN: 

First of 10 DC-3s newly acquired 
by Zonda Airlines of Argentina is 
shown as it picked up supplies 
from Air Associates, Inc., at Teter- 
boro, N. J., which is outfitting the 
fleet. Zonda is scheduled to oper- 
ate in the west and north sections 
of Argentina. 


case examiner’s report, Bryan 
noted, adding that if such routes 
should be certificated by CAB first 
there would be no need for ad- 
ditional service by Duluth. 

Application by G.I. Airlines, Mil- 
waukee, for a night and day mail 
pickup service in Wisconsin, Il- 
linois, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Iowa should be disapproved in 
view of the high costs involved, 
Bryan stated. 

Air Groups Begin Work 
On New Type Agreement 

Work has started both in the Air 
Transport Committee of the Pro- 
visional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization in Montreal and 
in the Air Coordinating Committee 
in Washington on the development 
of a multilateral air transport 
agreement to be submitted to the 
next PICAO assembly. 

Acceptance of such an agree- 
ment will mean that the bilateral 
pacts now in force between nations 
will be superseded by one multi- 
lateral agreement providing stand- 
ards for conducting international 
air transport operations. Officials 
consider it too early to tell what 
form the new draft may take, but 
indications are that the practic- 
ability of adopting the Bermuda 
agreement on a multilateral basis 
will be studied closely in both com- 
mittees. 

Panam Gets Support 
From Cities to Be Served 

The 13 U.S. cities which Pan 
American Airways hopes to link 
with high speed nonstop service 
were to appear in support of the 
proposal last week as CAB began 
hearings at Atlantic City on the 
international carrier's domestic 
route applications. The cities, all 
now terminals on PAA’s overseas 


routes, are Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Houston, Los An- 
geles, Miami, New York, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Washington. 

In a news conference two days 
before the hearings get underway, 
John C. Leslie, PAA vice presi- 
dent, said his company plans to use 
37 Boeing Stratocruisers and 13 
Republic Rainbows in the domestic 
operation if it is certificated. First 
Stratocruisers are to be delivered 
next June and the first Rainbows 
by the end of November, 1947, 

Freight Forwarder 
Case Will Be Split 

CAB's freight forwarder case has 
become the largest proceeding in 
Board history, and steps are being 
taken to prevent its growth to un- 
wieldy proportions. Now under 
consideration is an examiner’s rec- 
ommendation that the case be split 
into two proceedings running con- 
currently — one including domestic 
applications and the other foreign 
and overseas bids. 

Possibility that hearings should 
be scheduled in different sections 
of the country because of the pro- 
ceeding's size is also being investi- 
gated. By last week, 43 companies 
had 89 different applications for 
freight forwarder services on file 
with the Board. They include bids 
for domestic scheduled, domestic 
nonscheduled, foreign scheduled 
and foreign nonscheduled opera- 

The examiner has emphasized to 
all parties that freight forwarding 
is a field in which CAB has no es- 
tablished policies or regulatory 
practices. Consequently, he said, it 
will be proper for applicants to 
include in their exhibits sugges- 
tions and proposals on the course 
CAB should follow in dealing with 
freight forwarders. 
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Improved Air Pickup 
Installed by Beech 

Improvements in air pickup 
units installed by all American 
Aviation in its new Beechcraft D- 
18Cs, designed for combination 
passenger and pickup use, have 
permitted CAA certification for 
heavier pickup loads than were 
allowed with former equipment in 
the line's Stinson Reliants. 

Maximums for the Beechcraft, 
on which normal pickup speed is 
170-180 mph., are 100 lb. at 150 
mph., 90 lb. at 175 mph., and 80 
lb. at 200 mph. For the Stinson, 
with cruising speed of 120 mph., 
they are 90 lb. at that speed, 80 
lb. at 130 mph., 70 lb. at 140 mph., 
and 60 lb. at 150 mph. 

Basically the pickup unit is the 
same as that the carrier has used 
for over five years. A major 
change is the mounting in the 
Beechcraft, in which the winch 
mechanism is installed near the 
cabin ceiling over the hatch, in- 
stead of on the floor forward of 
it. Pivot for the pickup arm has 
been moved to an extreme forward 
position on the plane, making it 
more accessible. Delivery problems 
created by the higher speed of the 
new planes have resulted in im- 
provements in methods of drop- 
ping mail or express cargo con- 
tainers. Electrical and pneumatic 
controls have reduced to a min- 
imum the physical effort required 
of pilot and pickup operator. 



How It Works: Flight Mechanic 
Victor Yesulaites explains oper- 
ation of the air pickup unit in one 
of All American Aviation's new 
Beechcraft D-18Cs to Gael Sulli- 
van, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General (left). 


New 'Sacred Cow’ 


The Douglas DC-6 that will be 
received by the Army some time 
next Spring as a successor to the 
DC-4 “Sacred Cow” used by the 
President and other high Gov- 
ernment officials will be much 
the same as any similar airline 

Special equipment, including an 
elevator, that adds 6,000 lb. to the 
normal weight of the present 
plane will be absent. Like other 
DC-6s, Army sources say, the new 
craft will have two sections, with 
a galley between them. The aft 
section will be used for the Presi- 
dent. Other differences are that 
the plane will have a pressurized 
cabin, and sleeping accommoda- 

A special announcement on the 
ship, which probably will be the 


seventeenth off the Douglas DC-6 
line, likely will be issued before 
long by the Army. Plan is to 
stress the fact that the Sacred 
Cow has been used nine-tenths 
of the time by other officials than 
the President, since there is some 
feeling that the public has the im- 
pression the plane stands around 
waiting the President’s bidding. 
Of more than 300,000 miles logged 
on the present ship, only about 
30,000 have been on Presidential 
flights. 

Army sources say that the 
White House did not order the 
new plane, in fact did not order 

it considers it as important to 
keep up with transport plane de- 
velopments as with bombers and 
fighters. 


Seek Extension of Air 
Travel Insurance Period 

Hopes that insurance coverage 
for scheduled airline passengers 
will be extended to 30 days by the 
first of 1947 was expressed by 
Stuart Tipton, Air Transport Assn, 
general counsel, at an American 
Bar Assn, meeting recently. 

Coverage of $5,000 for 25 cents 
purchaseable at ticket counters 
now extends beyond the previous 
24 hrs. to completion of a one-way 
or open-jaw trip, if not longer 
than seven days. Tipton said 
negotiations were in progress to 
carry it further to cover circle and 
round trips completed in 30 days 
or in a year if international. 

When coverage is extended to 
30 days, he explained, the amount 
of insurance available will go up 
to $25,000 per passenger. Premium 
rate will be 25 cents per $5,000 
on domestic trips. On international 
trips, the charge will be based on 
the airline fare. 

Briefing Booklet 

Air France is “briefing” prospec- 
tive trans-Atlantic passengers with 
a booklet distributed by its travel 
agents, containing information on 
passports, baggage, funds, reserva- 
tions and other details. The car- 
rier operates three flights weekly 
each way between Paris and New 
York. 

Denver Air School 

Denver University’s air center 
now has 175 students, about half 
of them women. The men gen- 


erally are taking courses in air- 
line management. The women are 
studying to be hostesses, traffic 
representatives and personnel 
workers. Merlyn M. McLaughlin 
has been named director of the 
center, and Max Houtchins as its 
co-ordinator. 

Route Consolidations 

Citing the improved service and 
operational and administrative 
economies that would result, CAB 
Examiner J. Earl Cox last week 
asked the Board to approve, in 
part, route consolidation applica- 
tions of Eastern Air Lines and 
Delta Air Lines. Cox recommended 
that Eastern's AM 10 and 40, and 
segments of AM 47 and 6, be con- 
solidated in a single route and that 
Delta's AM 54 and segments of 
AM 24 be consolidated into one 

Belgian Atlantic Service 
To Start in March 

Sabena will open scheduled 
trans-Atlantic service next March 
with three roundtrips weekly, the 
New York office announces, at the 
same time stating it will move to 
422 Madison Ave., also about 
March. 

The Belgian airline, which had 
been operating special flights from 
Europe until the crash of its DC-4 
at Gander, will use DC-6s, three of 
which are ordered, if delivery is on 
time. Otherwise, service will be 
started with the three remaining 
DC-4s. 

In addition to the three DC-6 
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Travel Forecast 

Airline travel advancement 
in the next few years will be 
less radical than that in travel 
by rail, predicts E. P. Burke, 
passenger traffic manager of 
the Pullman Co., although he 
acknowledges that the place 
of the airlines in the travel 
business will increase in im- 
portance. 

Burke spoke last week be- 
fore the American Association 
of Railroad Ticket Agents at 
Chicago, whom he told that 
the airlines’ share of increased 

largely from expansion rather 
than inroads into first class 

He forecast that the railroads 
would expand their share of 
the total business, and cited 
improvements made and 
planned by Pullman and the 
railroads in saying that “rail 
travel actually will be ad- 
vanced more radically in the 
next few years than airline 


aircraft on order and three DC-4s 
on hand, company operates 22 
transports including DC-3s and 
Lodestars which are used in Euro- 
pean and African services. 

Mid-Continent Shows 
Net Profit of $414,393 

Increased profits reported by 
Mid-Continent Airlines recall the 
optimistic observation made by 
CAB when the Board turned down 
the American Airlines - MCA 
merger plan a month ago (Avia- 
tion News, Oct. 7). The Board 
said it hoped MCA might prove 
economically sound, and suggested 
that attention to its development 
be from a long range point of view 
“as an operating utility rather 
than a marketable asset.” 

The carrier showed a $414,393 
net profit before income taxes for 
the first nine months of this year, 
the equivalent of $1.06 per share 
on 389,398 shares of common stock 
outstanding. The comparative fig- 
ure for the same period of 1945 


was $198,377, or 51 cents per 
share. For the first three quarters 
of 1946, net profit after taxes was 
$235,908, or 61 cents per share, 
compared to a net of $111,570, or 
29 cents per share a year ago. 

Operating revenue produced by 
the first nine months of this year 
was $3,623,721, 65 percent over the 
same period of 1945. Revenue 
miles were up 66 percent from 
2,273,994 to 3,780,155, while pas- 
sengers carried increased 78 per- 
cent from 103,976 to 185,045. 

Other comparisons between the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 1946, 
and the similar period last year: 
operating efficiency, 98 and 96 per- 
cent; capacity passenger miles 
flown, 74,256,481 and 39,026,025: 
revenue passenger miles flown. 
56,185,905 and 28,795,545; passen- 
ger load factor, 75 and 73 percent; 
mail and express tons, 776 and 
845; mail and express ton miles. 
247,204 and 254,369. 

Examiners Urge 
New Feederlines 

Recommendations that CAB cer- 
tificate approximately .5,100 miles 
of new feeder routes in 13 mid- 
western, south central and Great 
Plains states and that the Board 
deny almost all bids by presently- 
operating airlines to expand in the 
region highlighted the recently- 
issued examiners' report in the 
Mississippi Valley case. 

Local operations favored by Ex- 
aminers Ferdinand D. Moran and 
James S. Keith from among the 
applications of 21 uncertificated 
companies were: West Central Air- 
lines, Inc., Houston, Tex., 1,313 
route miles between Bismarck, 
N.D., and Amarillo, Tex.; Ozark 
Air Lines, Inc., Springfield, Mo., 
1,335 route miles between St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Tulsa; Key, 
Gaillard, Ethridge & Broach, Mer- 
idian, Miss., 966 route miles be- 
tween Memphis and New Orleans; 
Parks Air Transport, Inc., East St. 
Louis, 111., 1,009 route miles be- 
tween St. Louis and Memphis and 
between St. Louis and Moline, 111.; 
and South Central Air Transport, 
Inc., Fayetteville, Ark., 485 route 
miles between Tulsa and Memphis. 

The SCAT route was recom- 
mended only on the condition that 
the company is granted sufficient 
other links in the Texas-Oklahoma 
case to constitute a feasible feeder 
operation. Parks’ Mississippi Val- 
ley routes would connect at St. 
Louis and Moline with other links 
recommended for the company in 



RESERVATIONS OFFICE PATTERN: 

United Air Lines has decided to incorporate in all its major reservations 
offices new procedures that are credited with increasing by 300 percent 
the capacity of its Chicago office (shown above) to handle incoming 
calls for space. The system which is or will be installed at eight other 
points involves changes in office layout, specialization of agents’ duties 
and new mechanical equipment, including a continuous belt to carry 
reservations cards and other records to control positions handling spe- 
cific flights and an " availability board" with at-a-glance information 
on all flights 31 days in advance. This board (far wall) is said to per- 
mit reservation of 85 percent of available space on any flight without 
reference to control charts. 
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the Great Lakes and North Central 

Applications which the exam- 
iners said should be denied in- 
cluded route extension bids by 
Braniff ( Houston-New Orleans, 
and Memphis or Little Rock-Dal- 
las) ; Chicago and Southern (Mem- 
phis-New Orleans, Memphis- 
Shreveport, Little Rock-Fort 
Worth, Memphis-Texarkana, New 
Orleans-San Antonio, and New 
Orleans-Brownsville) ; Continen- 
tal (Kansas City-Chicago, and 
Kansas City-St. Louis) ; Eastern 
(St. Louis-Kansas City, Memphis- 
Corpus Christi, and Lake Charles, 
La.-Fort Worth); Pioneer (Hous- 
ton-New Orleans) ; Mid-Continent 
(Kansas City-Chicago, Kansas 
City-St. Louis, and Shreveport- 
Houston) ; and National (New Or- 
leans-Dallas-Fort Worth, and New 
Orleans-San Antonio). 

New trunkline intermediate 
points recommended were Eastern 
(AM 5) Galveston, Tex., and Laf- 
ayette-New Iberia, La.; Delta (AM 
24) Longview-Kilgore, Tex.; and 
Chicago and Southern (AM 53) 
Hot Springs and El Dorado, Ark. 

U. S. - Philippine Air Pact 
Is Nearing Completion 

Rough draft of an international 
air transport agreement between 
the U.S. and the Philippine Re- 


Connie Order 

Possibility that Lockheed 
may salvage TWA’s cancelled 
Constellation order was seen 
by the company with two of 

Venezuelan national airline. 
TWA has ordered a total of 49 
of the craft and 19 had been 
delivered. Cancellation of or- 
ders for eight leaves a balance 
of 22, which may be reduced 
further. The eight were com- 
pleted or nearing completion 
when the pilot strike forced 
the cancellation. Little difficul- 
ty was anticipated at Burbank 
in disposing of the other six. 


public has been completed and 
initialled by representatives of the 
two countries who have been 
working out details for several 
months, the U. S. Embassy at 
Manila, announced last week. 

The pact includes provision for 
the five freedoms and places no 
artificial limitation on the fre- 
quency or capacity of flights. At 
present, the U.S. has no commercial 
airlines operating to the Philip- 
pines except on a charter basis. 
Pan American Airways recently 
suspended its Manila service tem- 
porarily because of inadequate 
communications and navigational 
facilities in the Pacific. Northwest 


Airlines expects to begin service to 
Manila early next year on its re- 
cently-authorized Great Circle 
route through the Aleutians, Japan 
and China. 

The Philippines Republic has 
two major carriers — Far Eastern 
Air Transport, Inc., and Philip- 
pine Air Lines. Both use U.S. 
equipment and American pilots. 
FEATI, following initialling of the 
treaty, was slated to make its first 
flight to the U.S. starting Nov. 7. 
under Philippine government char- 
ter. Stops were planned at Guam, 
Kwajalein, Johnston and Honolulu. 

Air France Accidents 
Due to Fuel Break, Engine 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Paris. — Two Air France acci- 
dents which cost 42 lives in 48 
hrs. early in September were due 
respectively to loss of power at 
takeoff and rupture of a fuel line 
in flight. Both planes were DC-3s. 

Official investigators found that 
a mishap at Le Bourget Field 
which caused 22 fatalities oc- 
curred when the port engine on the 
London-bound plane slowed sud- 
denly as the craft left the ground. 
Cause of the power loss was not 
determined. The pilot accelerated 
the starboard engine and the plane 
tipped to the left. Gusts accentu- 
ated the tipping, and the plane 
struck a house. Six survived. 

An accident on the Copenhagen- 
Paris line near Copenhagen was 
blamed on a break in a fuel line. 
Fire resulted in failure of a wing 
support and the wing fell off while 
the craft was preparing to land. 
The plane had made one return 
to Copenhagen following a mag- 
neto breakdown. The magneto 
was replaced, and the plane took 
off again under normal conditions. 


SHORTLINES 

$BOAC Constellations flying be- 
tween New York and London all 
are pressurized once again. Pres- 
surization was discontinued June 22 
until modifications could be made to 
the supercharger pressurization sys- 

► Continental’s freight ton miles ex- 
ceeded express ton miles for the 
first time in July, when the figure 
for freight was 6,434 compared with 
6,358 for express. Air freight has 
continued to climb, according to 
John A. Smith, cargo sales manager. 
Success of the service is attributed 
partly to daily mail order shipments 
by Sears, Roebuck and Co. from 
Kansas City to Colorado. 

► Empire Air Lines has been added 



FREIGHT-MINDED PHOENIX: 

Full recognition of the future importance of air freight is evident in the 
planning of this 5-7 yr. development of Sky Harbor Airport at Phoenix, 
Ariz. Five large hangars (extreme right) will be built with direct access 
to existing rail lines for the handling of freight commerce. Cold storage 
units will be included. Phoenix voters on Nov. 19 will decide whether 
they approve a proposed bond issue to cover the city's $1,100,000 share 
of improvements which will have a total value of $10,000,000. Present 
plan considers the expenditure of $3,300,000 of Federal funds and 
$5,600,000 by private interests. White areas indicate primary develop- 
ment, shaded sections future improvements. 
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to Railway Express Agency's air ex- 
press system. 

► Hawaiian's daily passenger sched- 
ules among the six major islands of 
the territory have doubled, with the 
result that despite passenger in- 
creases the load factor dropped from 
94 percent in January to 74 in Sep- 
tember. Average for the first three 
quarters of this year was 88 percent. 
Seat miles available during the first 
nine months of 1946 were 29,516,976, 
against 17,304,696 for the same pe- 
riod last year. Other similar com- 
parisons: revenue passenger miles 
flown, 25,977,434 and 16,290,322; pas- 
senger plane miles, 1,249,464 and 
721,029; passengers carried, 182,256 
and 113,816 . . . 1,702,151 lb. of air 
cargo was carried by Hawaiian dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year, 
18 percent over the same period a 
year ago. The line has two DC-3 
freighters and will add two next 
month. 

► KLM will make three survey flights 
during the next two months between 
Amsterdam and Buenos Aires in 
preparation for regular service. 
Flight time is 33 hrs., elapsed time 
58, with stops at Lisbon, Dakar, Port 
Natal, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo. 

► Pan American's executive vice- 
pres., Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., was 
awarded the Medal of Merit recently 
for his part in wartime development 
of air bases in Central and South 
America, the West Indies, Mexico 
and Africa. 

► Scandinavian Airlines system has 
opened offices at Minneapolis in the 
Rand Tower Building. E. L. Tvetene 
is the manager for the northwest 
district. 

► Trans-Canada will put the first 


Canadian-built DC-4 into trans-At- 
lantic service this winter. First pro- 
duction model will be delivered this 
month, while the prototype contin- 
ues to be used for testing and ex- 
perimental services. Pressurized 
models will be built at Canadair 
Ltd., Montreal, for trans-continental 
service in Canada, and are planned 
consecutively for eastern inter-city 
service, then the Montreal-New- 
foundland service, Montreal-Ber- 
muda, West Indian service, and last 
to the Vancouver-Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) service. . . . TCA carried 
32,826 passengers in September, 
compared with 33,792 in August. 

► TWA has established special sec- 
tions in its contract and charter de- 
partment to take care of conventions 
and athletic and theatrical business. 
C. K. Walbert is sales supervisor of 
conventions, while Randall E. Knight 
is sales supervisor — athletics and 
theatricals. Both will office in 
Kansas City. . . . TWA turned one 
of its airliners into a class room last 
month, carrying 63 students and in- 
structors of a Westport, Kansas City, 
high school class in aeronautics on 
three trips between Kansas City and 
Lawrence, Kan. 

► United has opened new traffic of- 
fices at Cleveland (1274-78 Euclid 
Ave.) and Denver (Brown Palace 
Hotel). 

►Western's revenue passenger miles 
for September were 25,236,937 com- 
pared with 11,055,465 in the same 
month of last year, an increase of 
128 percent. September express lb. 
were 165,439, a 53 percent increase, 
while the 71,106,179 express lb. miles 
flown in September were more than 
double the same month in 1945. 


AVIATION EXECUTIVES 

WANTED 


P-225. AVIATION NEWS 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. of St. Louis 

Has openings for SENIOR AERODYNAMICISTS for work on 
pilotless aircraft. Three years' experience in Aerodynamics 
required. Experience and training in Supersonic Aerodynamics 
desired but not essential. 

Write giving full details to 
McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 
BOX 516 ST. LOUIS (21). MISSOURI 


AVAILABLE 

MFGS TECHNICAL 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


PT-19 

LOW TOTAL TIME 

This airplane is in A-1 conditior 
and is CAA licensed and ready tc 
fly. Any reasonable offer will be 
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SPUN GLASS FOR LINEN: 

United Air Lines estimates that 
the use, demonstrated above, of 
spun glass cord instead of linen 
in lacing the wiring harness of its 
two-way radio communications 
units will save 600 man-hrs. a year 
at its Cheyenne maintenance base, 
besides requiring less material. 
The linen cord, affected by heat 
and humidity, required frequent 
replacement. 



FOR SALE 

Lockheed 10-A Electro 

(Unusually low time ) 

Ideal feeder or company airplane. 
Equipped with Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp, Jr. engines; has ten pas- 
senger seats; current license. 

Address inquiries to: 

FS-226, Aviation News 
421 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 



PROPELLERS • GOVERNORS • BLADES 
ENGINE ACCESSORIES 

Overhaul Parts for Propellers and Accessories 

LARGE STOCKS ON HAND 

We Invite Your Inquiries 

| PHONE - WIRE - WRITE TODAY 

AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS CORPORATION 

Authorized Agent for War Assets Administration 

HOME OFFICE: (02 MonKomerr 81.. MIAMI OFFICE: 301^ IL E. 2ni *•»., 


r 1:' FuelP««"P ’> 
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\ FOR LIGHT 



Here is the newest development in 
a compact, little, popular priced, 
lightweight fuel pump. It is a non- 
pulsating, vane-type and weighs 
only 14 oz. Capacity up to 75 
GPH, pressure up to 50 PS1. speed 
4,000 RPM. Available 


with v 
plingsand m 


ry Of fue 


supply t. 


send- 


ROMEO PUMP COMPANY 

40 ABBE ROAD 


able in the light plane 
transports where ROMEC perform- 
ance has proved its dependability 
since the inception of aircraft. 
Write for further details. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL 


Contrast in 

Chambers of Commerce 

Chambers of Commerce have perfected — if noth- 
ing else — the ability to make news, by press re- 
lease. For home town citizens they prepare in- 
numerable announcements which connote vigor, 
action and an air of indispensability. But their 
record of achievement for community and industry 
seldom approaches this paper standard. 

Aviation News recently reported the action of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in urging 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to discourage new- 
comers in aviation, especially nonscheduled fly- 
ing. 

In bright contrast is the record of the Oakland, 
California, Chamber of Commerce, whose Avia- 
tion Division is managed by Howard Waldorf. 
This Chamber believes in lending all-out assistance 
to new enterprises as well as established aviation. 
This belief has been backed by action. 

In the case of nonscheduled airlines founded 
mainly by war veterans, it has — 

1 — Carried a fight to Washington that secured 
hangar space in war-leased facilities held by the 
military. 

2 — Interceded successfully with federal housing 
authorities to secure priority for these veterans in 
securing housing. 

3— Secured immediate telephone service for 
them in the face of a long priority waiting list. 

4 — Assisted them in securing field and down- 
town office space and in securing facilities in other 

5 — Assisted them in locating and obtaining suit- 
able surplus military aircraft for their services. 

6 — Assisted them in attracting skilled help, and 
aided those selected for employment in solving 
their housing and other individual problems. 

7 — Arranged illustrated newspaper stories of 
their first flights to attract public attention to these 
new enterprises. 

8 — Assisted them in various other problems, 
and has patronized their services frequently, in 
rotation with other airlines. 

9 — Counselled at length and assisted more than 
1000 returned military airmen and ground person- 
nel seeking to establish themselves with nonsched- 
uled airlines or in other civil aviation activity. 

This spirit of cooperation has already paid divi- 
dends to the community. Evidence is the more 
than 2000 jobs, representing a $5,000,000 a year 
payroll, which has developed from a standing start 
on V-J Day. Furthermore, huge expansions await 
only hangar construction. 

Waldorf has been in aviation since 1917. He 
remembers the young pilots returned from World 
War I, equally “ignorant of the first principles of 


conducting a business aside from the knowledge 
of flying a plane,” to quote the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber. Like William B. Kent, whose plea for the 
newcomer was printed on this page Oct. 21, Wal- 
dorf remembers the unimpressive pioneers of a 
few decades past. 

“It wasn’t so many years ago that the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, and the writer, helped a 
number of struggling concerns, including Pacific 
Air Transport and Boeing Air Transport, solve the 
problems of their day and encouraged them in 
their ambitious programs. Today, these particu- 
lar pioneers mentioned, as you know, are winging 
over a great network under the banner of United’ 
Air Lines.” 

The record of Oakland’s Chamber of Commerce 
in encouraging aviation development should be 
“must” reading for the rest of the country— es- 
pecially Chambers of Commerce. 


Easing Foreign Air Travel 

Lack of system and shortage of customs space 
and personnel at international airports of entry 
delay every day thousands of passengers who are 
swarming to air transport because it saves time. 

Like so many growing pains of aviation, the 
customs bogey is tied up with another — the immi- 
gration problem. This vital process broke down 
on a recent afternoon when eleven trans-Atlantic 
transports arrived within three hours at the 
jammed LaGuardia terminal. Some 400 passen- 
gers and 77 crew members sat for four hours in 
their planes because only four immigration in- 
spectors were on duty. 

In desperation six airlines protested to the U. S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. As is so 
frequently the case with customs staffs, the num- 
ber of immigration officials available had no rela- 
tion whatever to airline schedules. Furthermore, 
immigration officials had added chaos to confusion 
by removing trained inspectors and replacing them 
with recruits. 

Actually, of course, international aviation 
has developed faster than the most optimistic fore- 
casts. It is still retarded by red tape which has 
lengthened over a hundred years of slow, surface 
transportation. Such examples as LaGuardia’s re- 
cent immigration break-down emphasize the vital 
need for the simplification of regulations being 
sought so vigorously by the new Committee for 
World Travel, headed by L. Welch Pogue and 
aided by a prominent group of associates. Inter- 
national travel restrictions and complexities are 
symbols of surface boundaries and another era, 
unrecognized by the new transportation of the air. 

Robert H. Wood. 
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To help keep the many thousands of army 
and navy war planes "on ice” in case of 
future need is one of the important jobs 
being performed by CECO Protek Plugs. 
They assure a new high standard of pro- 
tection against the presence of moisture 
within aircraft engine cylinders. 

The unique construction of these plugs 
guarantees complete protection at all times. 
The highly-absorbent silica gel is enclosed 
in a metal-seated glass chamber. This elim- 


inates moisture penetration front the outside 
and at the same time gives a clear picture 
of moisture conditions within the cylinder. 
The silica gel is treated with the blue dye 
which gradually turns pink as the plugs 
reach saturation indicating exactly when 
they should be replaced. 


he address 


CARBURETORS FUEL PUMPS PROTEK-PLUGS 

CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 



WEST HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 



In this G-E altitude chamber at Schenectady, new types of electric aircraft 
equipment are subjected to tests under varying temperatures and pressures. 
The room can be made to simulate conditions at altitudes of 60,000 feet, 100 
per cent humidity, or heated to 170 F, as well as cooled to 90 degrees below 
zero. Here a G-E engineer uses a voltmeter to test a magneto of the type that 
“sparked” the Thunderbolt and many other planes during the war. 

Now this magneto, slightly modifier 'ill be used on the Pratt & Whitney 
2800C Double Wasp engines that '■ arive some of the newest commercial 
planes. Specified by the operators, 4 .ese magnetos will soon make their appear- 
ance on the Douglas DC-6, Martin 202, and Convair 240. Various types of 
harness are available, including a new re-wirable harness especially suitable for 
commercial use. 

As time goes on, more and more G-E equipment is being made available for 
commercial use — power systems, turbosuperchargers — even jet engines. G.E. 
also manufactures an extensive line of instruments for aircraft. Our engineers 
will be glad to discuss this equipment with you. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 

B74-li9A-H872 


